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THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS, 


WE resume our subject of last week. 

The account of the sufferings of the ship- 
wrecked men, in Don Juan, will rise into 
most minds as our topic presents itself. 
It is founded (so far as such a writer 
as Byron may choose to resort to facts, in aid 
of what he knows intuitively), on several real 
cases. Buricu’s undecked-boat navigation, 
after the mutiny of the Bounty; and the 
wrecks of the Centaur, the Peggy, the 
Pandora, the Juno, and the Thomas ; had 
been, among other similar narratives, atten- 
tively read by the poet. 

In Bligh’s case, though the endurances of 
all on board were extreme, there was no 
movement towards the “ last resource.” And 
this, though Bligh in the memorable voyage 
which showed his knowledge of navigation to 
be as good as his temper was bad (which is 
very high praise), could only serve out, at the 
best, “about an ounce of pork to each per- 
son,” and was fain to weigh the allowance of 
bread against a pistol bullet, and in the most 
urgent need could only administer wine or 
rum by the teaspoonful. Though the neces- 
sities of the party were so great, that when a 
stray bird was caught, its blood was poured 
into the mouths of three of the people who 
were nearest death, and “the body, with the 
entrails, beak, and feet, was divided into 
eighteen shares.” Though of a captured 
dolphin there was “issued about two ounces, 
including the offals, to each person ;” and 
though the time came, when, in Bligh’s 
words, “there was a visible alteration for 
the worse in-many of the people which 
excited great apprehensions in me. Ex- 
treme weakness, swelled. legs, hollow and 
ghastly countenances, with an apparent de- 
bility, of understanding, seemed to me the 
melancholy presages of approaching disso- 
lution.” 

The Centaur, man-of-war, sprung a leak at 
sea in very heavy weather ; was perceived, 
after great labour, to be fast settling down 
by the, head; and was abandoned by the 
captain and eleven others, in the pinnace. 
They, were,“ in a leaky boat, with one of the 
gunwales stove, in nearly the middle of the 
Western Ocean ; without: quadrant, 
or sail: wanting great.coator cloak; all very 


thinly clothed, in a gale of wind, and with a 
great sea running.” They had “one biscuit 
divided into twelve morsels for breakfast, 
and the same for dinner; the neck of a 
bottle, broke off with the cork in it, served 
for a glass ; and this filled with water was 
the allowance for twenty-four hours, to each 
man.” ‘This misery was endured, without 
any reference whatever to the last resource, 
for fifteen days: at the expiration of which 
time, they happily madeland. Observe the 
captain’s words, at the height. “Our suffer- 
ings were now as great as human strength 
could bear; but, we were convinced that 
good spirits were a better support than 
great bodily strength; for on this day 
Thomas Mathews, quartermaster, perished 
| irom hunger and cold. On the day before, he 
had complained of want of strength in his 
throat, as he expressed it, to swallow his 
morsel, and in the night grew delirious and 
died without a an.” What were their 
reflections? That they could support life on 
the body? “As it became next to certainty 
that we should all perish in the same manner 
in a day or two, it was somewhat comfort- 
able to reflect that dying of hunger was not 
so dreadful as our imaginations had repre- 
sented.” 

The Pandora, frigate, was sent out to Ota- 
heite, to bring home for trial such of the 
mutineers of the Bounty as could be found 
|upon the island. In Endeavour Straits, on 
her homeward voyage, she struck upon a 
reef ; was got off, by great exertion ; but had 
sustained such damage, that she soon heeled 
over and went down. One hundred and ten 
persons escaped in the boats, and entered on 
“a long and dangerous voyage.” The daily 
allowance to each, was a musket-ball weight 
of bread, and two small wineglasses of water. 
“The heat of the sun and reflexion of the 
sand became intolerable, and the quantity of 
salt water swallowed by the men created the 
most parching thirst ; excruciating tortures 
were endured, and one of the men went mad 
and died.” Perhaps this body was devoured ? 
No. “The people at length neglected weighing 
their slender ullowance, their mouths be- 
coming so parched that few attempted to eat; 
and what was not claimed, was returned to 
the general stock.” ‘They were a fine crew 
(but not-so fine’as Franklin’s), and in a state 
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of high discipline. Only this one death oc-/ Later still, he adds: “I ean give very little 
curred, and all the rest were saved. account of the rest of the time. The sensa- 

The Juno, a rotten and unseaworthy ship, | tion of hunger was lost in that of weakness ; 
sailed from Rangoon for Madras, with a cargo | and when I could get.a supply of fresh water 
of teak-wood. She had been out three weeks, | I was comparatively easy.” When land was 
and had already struck upon a sandbank and | at last descried, he had become too indifferent 
sprung a leak, which the crew. imperfectly | to raise his head to look at it, and continued 
stopped, when she became a wreck in a|lying in a dull and drowsy state, much as 
tremendous storm. The second mate and| Adam the interpreter lay, with Franklin at 
others, including the captain’s wife, climbed | his side. 
into the mizen-top, and made themselves fast} The Peggy was an American sloop, sailing 
to the rigging. The second mate is the nar-| home from the Azores to New York. She 
rator of their distresses, and opens them with | encountered great distress of weather, ran 
this remarkable avowal. “We saw that we) short of provision, and at length had no food 
might remain on the wreck till carried off by! on board, and no water, “ except about two 
famine, the most frightful shape in which’ gallons which remained dirty at the bottom 
death could appear to us. I confess it was! of a cask.” The crew ate a cat they had on 
my intention, as well as that of the rest, to| board, the leather from the pumps, their 
prolong my existence by the only means that | buttons and their shoes, the candles and the 
seemed likely to oceur—eating the flesh of, oil. Then, they went aft, and down into the 
any whose life might terminate before my | eaptain’s cabin, and said they wanted him to 
own. But this idea we did not communicate, | see lots fairly drawn who should be killed to 
or even hint to each other, until long after-|feed the rest. The captain refusing with 
wards; except once, that the gunner, a/ horror, they went forward again, contrived to 
Roman Catholic, asked me if I thought there make the lot fall on a negro whom they had 
would be a sin in having recourse to such an on board, shot him, fried a part of him for 
expedient.” Now, it might reasonably be supper, and pickled the rest, with the excep- 
supposed, with this beginning, that the wreck tion of the head and fingers which they threw 
of the Juno furnishes some awful instances overboard. The greediest man among them, 
of the “last resource” of the Esquimaux dying raving mad on the third day after this 
stories. Notone. But, perhaps no unhappy event, they threw his body into the sea—it 
ereature died, in this mizen-top where the would seem because they feared to derive a 
second mate was? Half a dozen, at least,' contagion of madness from it, if they ate it. 
died there; and the body of one Lasear Nine days having elapsed in all since the 
getting entangled in the rigging, so that the negro’s death, and they being without food 
survivors in their great weakness could not again, they went below once more and 
for some time release it and throw it over- repeated their proposal to the captain (who 
board—which was their manner of disposing lay weak and ill in his cot, having been 
of the other bodies—khung there, for two or unable to endure the mere thought of touch- 
three days. lt is worthy of all attention, ing the negro’s remains), that he should see 
that as the mate grew weaker, the terrible | lots fairlydrawn. As he had no security but 
phantom which had been in his mind at first | that they would manage, if he still refused, 
(as it might present itself to the mind of any | that the lot should fall on him, he consented. 
other person, not actually in the extremity |It fell on a foremast-man, who was the 
imagined), grew paler and more remote. At) favourite of the whole ship. He was quite 
first, he felt sullen and irritable; on the | willing to die, and chose the man who had 
night of the fourth day he had a refreshing | shot the negro, to be his executioner. While 
sleep, dreamed of his father, a country cler- | he was yet living, the cook made a fire in the 
gyman, thought that he was administering | galley ; but, they resolved, when all was ready 
the Sacrament to him, and drew the cup) for his death, that the fire should be put out 
away when he stretched out his hand to take again, and that the doomed foremast-man 
it. He chewed canvas, lead, any substance'should live until an hour before noon 
he could find—would have eaten his shoes,| next day; after which they went once more 
early in his misery, but that he wore none.| into the captain’s cabin, and begged him to 
And yet he says, and at an advanced stage of read prayers, with supplications that a sail 
his. story too, “ After all that I suffered, I| might heave in sight before the appointed 
believe it fell short of the idea I had formed | time. A sail was seen at about eight 
of what would probably be the natural conse-|o’clock next morning, and they were taken 
quence of such a situation as that to which | off the wreck. 
we were reduced. I had read or heard that} Is there any circumstance in this case to 
no person could live without food, beyond a| separate it from the others already described, 
few days; and when several had elapsed, I| and from the case of the lost Arctic voyagers ? 
was astonished at my having existed so long,| Let the reader judge. The ship was laden 
and concluded that every succeeding day| with wineand brandy, The crew were inces- 
must be the last. I expected, as the agonies santly drunk from the first hour of their 
of death approached, that we should be! calamities falling upon them. They were 
tearing the flesh from each other’s bones.” | not sober, even at the moment when they 














Charles Dickens.} 
proposed the drawing of lots. They were | 
with difficulty restrained from making them- 
selves wildly intoxicated while the strange 
sail bore down to their rescue. And the 
mate, who should have been the exemplar and 
preserver of discipline, was so drunk after 
all, that he had no idea whatever of any- 
thing that had happened, and was rolled into 
the boat which saved his life. 

In the case of the Thomas, the surgeon 
bled the man to death on whom the lot fell, 
and his remains were eaten ravenously, The 
details of this shipwreck are not within our 
reach ; but, we confidently assume the crew 
to have been of an inferior class. 

The useful and accomplished Sir Jonn 
Barrow, remarking that it is but too well 
established “ that men in extreme cases. have 
destroyed each other for the sake of appeasing 
hunger,” instances the English ship the 
Nautilus and the French ship the Medusa. 
Let us look into the circumstances of these 
two shipwrecks. 

The Nautilus, sloop of war, bound for 
England with despatches from the Dardan- 
elles, struck, one dark and stormy January 
night, on a coral rock in the Mediterranean, 
and soon broke up. A number of the crew 
got upon the rock, which searcely rose above 
the water, and was less than four hundred 
yards long, and not more than two hundred 
broad. On the fowrth day—they having been in 
the meantime hailed by some of their comrades 
who had got into a small whale-boat which 
was hanging over the ship’s quarter when 
she struck ; and also knowing that boat to 
have made for some fishermen not far off— 
these shipwrecked people ate the body of a 
young man who had died some hours before ; 


notwithstanding that Sir John Barrow’s| 


words would rather imply that they killed 
some unfortunate person for the purpose. 
Now, surely after what we have just seen 
of the extent of human endurance under 
similar circumstances, we know this to 
be an exceptional and uncommon case. 


people on the rock can have eaten of 


this fearful food; for, the survivors were | 


fifty in number, and were not taken off 
until the sixth day and the eating of no 
other body is mentioned, though many per- 
sons died. 

We come then, to the wreck of the Medusa, 
of which there is a lengthened French account 
by two surviving members of the crew, which 
was very indifferently translated into English 
some five and thirty years ago. She sailed 
from France for Senegal, in company with 
three other vessels, and had about two 
hundred and forty souls on board, ineluding | 
a number of soldiers. She got among shoals | 
and stranded, a fortnight after her de-| 
parture from Aix Roads. After scenes of 
tremendous confusion and dismay, the people 
at length took to the bonts, and to a raft 
made of topmasts, yards, and other stout 


It | 
may likewise be argued that few of the| 
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spars, strongly lashed together. One hundred 
and fifty mortals were crammed together on 
the raft, of whom only fifteen remained to 
be saved at the end of thirteen days. The 
raft has become the ship, and may always be 
understood to be meant when the wreck of 
the Medusa is in question. 

Upon this raft, every conceivable and in- 
conceivable horror, possible under the cir- 
cumstances, took place. It was shamefully 
deserted by the boats (though the land was 
within fifteen leagues at that time), and it 
was so deep in the water that those who 
elung to it, fore and aft, were always im- 
mersed in the sea to their middles, and it 
was only out of the water amidships. It had 
a pole for a mast, on which the top-gallant 
sail of the Medusa was hoisted. 1t rocked 
and rolled violently with every wave, so that 
even in the dense crowd it was impossible to 
stand without holding on. Within the first 
few hours, people were washed off by dozens, 
flung themselves into the sea, were stifled in 
the press, and, getting entangled among the 
spars, rolled lifeless to and fro under foot, 
There was a cask of wine upon it which was 
secretly broached by the soldiers and sailors, 
who drank themselves so mad, that they re- 
solved to cut the cords asunder, and send the 
whole living freight to perdition. They were 
headed by “an Asiatic, and soldier in a 
colonial regiment: of a colossal stature, with 
short curled hair, an extremely large nose, 
an enormous mouth, a sallow complexion, 
and a hideous air.” Him, an officer cast into the 
sea; upon which, his comrades made a charge 
at the officer, threw Aim into the sea, and, on 
his being recovered by their opponents who 
launched a barrel to him, tried to cut out his 
eyes witha penknife. Hereupon, an incessant 
and infernal combat was fought between the 
two parties,with sabres, knives, bayonets,nails, 
and teeth, until the rebels were thinned and 
cowed, and they were all ferociously wild to- 
gether. On the third day, they “ fell upon the 
dead bodies with which the raft was covered, 
and cut off pieces, which some instantly de- 
voured, Many did not touch them ; almost all 
the officers wereofthisnumber.” Onthe fourth 
“we dressed some fish (they had fire on the raft) 
which we devoured with extreme avidity ; 
but, our hunger was.so great, and our portion 
of fish so small, that we added to it some 
human flesh, which dressing rendered less 
disgusting; it was this which the officers 
touched for the first time. From this day 
we continued to use it; but we could not 
dress it any more, as we were entirely de- 
prived of the means,” through the accidental 
extinction of their fire, and their having no 
materials to kindle another. Before the 
fourth night, the raving mutineers rose 
again, and were cut down and thrown over- 
board until only thirty people remained 
alive upon the raft. On the seventh day, 
there were only twenty-seven ; and twelve of 
these, being spent and ill, were every one cast 
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into the sea by the remainder, who then, in 
an access of repentance, threw the weapons 
away too, all but one sabre. After that, 
“the soldiers and sailors” were eager to 
devour a butterfly which was seen flutter- 
ing on the mast; after that, some of them 
began to tell the stories of their lives; 
a thus, with grim joking, and raging 
thirst and reckless bathing among the 
sharks which had now begun to follow the 
raft, and general delirium and fever, they 
were picked up by a ship: to the number, 
and after the term of exposure, already 
mentioned. 

Are there any cireumstances in this fright- 
ful case, to account for its peculiar horrors ? 
Again, the reader shall judge. No discipline 
worthy of the name had been observed aboard 
the Medusa from the minute of her weighin 
anchor. The captain had sonmathaibdehihenial 
his authority “to a man who did not belong to 
the staff. He was an ex-oflicer of the marine, 
who had just left an English prison, where 
he had been for ten years.” This man held 
the ship’s course against the protest of the 
officers, who warned him what would come 
of it. The work of the ship had been so ill 
done, that even the common manceuvres 
necessary to the saving of a boy who fell 
overboard, had been bungled, and the boy 
had been needlessly lost. Important signals 
had been received from one of the ships in 
company, and neither answered nor reported 


to the captain. The Medusa had been on 


fire throngh negligence. When she struck, 
desertion of duty, mean evasion and fierce re- 
crimination, wasted the precious moments. “It 
is probable that if one of the first officers had 
set the example, order would have been re- 
stored ; butevery one was leftto himself.” The 
most virtuous aspiration of which the soldiers 
were sensible, was, to fire “pon their officers, 
and, failing that, to tear their eyes out and 
rend them to pieces. The historians compute 
that there were not in all upon the raft 
—before the sick were thrown into the sea— 
more than twenty men of decency, educa- 
cation, and purpose enough, even to oppose 
the maniacs. To crown all, they describe 
the soldiers as “wretches who were not 
worthy to wear the French uniform. They 
were the scum of all countries, the refuse 
of the prisons, where they had been collected 
to make up the force. When, for the sake 
of health, they had been made to bathe in 
the sea (a ceremony from which some of 
them had the modesty to endeavour to excuse 
themselves), the whole crew had had ocular 
demonstration that it was not upon their 
breasts these heroes wore the insignia of the 
exploits which had led to their serving the 
state in the ports of Toulon, Brest, or 
Rochefort.” And is it with the scourged 
and branded sweepings ot the galleys 
of France, in their debased condition of 
eight-and-thirty years ago, that we shall 
compare the flower of the trained adven- 
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turous spirit of the English Navy, raised 
by Parry, Franklin, Richardson, and 
Back ? 

Nearly three hundred years ago, a cele- 
brated case of famine occurred in the 
Jacques, a French ship, homeward-bound 
from Brazil, with forty-five persons on board, 
of whom twenty-five were the ship’s company, 
She wasa crazy old vessel, fit for nothing but 
firewood, and had been out four months, and 
was still upon the weary seas far from land, 
when her whole stock of provisions was 
exhausted. The very maggots in the dust of 
the bread-room had been eaten up, and 
the parrots and monkeys brought from 
Brazil by the men on board had been killed 
and eaten, when two of the men died. Their 
bodies were committed to the deep. At least 
twenty days afterwards, when they had had 
perpetual cold and stormy weather, and were 
grown too weak to navigate the ship ; when 
they had eaten pieces of the dried skin of the 
wild hog, and leather jackets and shoes, and 
the horn-plates of the ship-lanterns, andallthe 
wax-candles; the gunner died. His body 
likewise, was committed to the deep. They 
then began to hunt for mice, so that it became 
a common thing on board, to see skeleton-men 
watching eagerly and silently at mouse-holes, 
like cats. They had no wine and no water ; 
nothing to drink but one little glass of cider, 
each, per day. When they were come to this 
pass, two more of the sailors “ died of hunger.”” 
Their bodies likewise, were committed to the 
deep. So long and doleful were these expe- 
riences on the barren sea, that the people 
conceived the extraordinary idea that another 
deluge had happened, and there was no land 
left. Yet, this ship drifted to the coast of 
Brittany, and no “last resource” had ever 
been appealed to. It is worth remarking 
that, after they were saved, the captain 
declared he had meant to kill somebody, 
privately, next day. Whosoever has been 
placed in circumstances of peril, with com- 
panions, will know the infatuated plea- 
sure some imaginations take in enhancing 
them and all their remotest possible con- 
sequences, after they are escaped from, and 
will know what value to attach to this de- 
claration. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a ship’s 
master and fifteen men escaped from a wreck 
in an open boat, which they weighed down 
very heavy, and were at sea, with no fresh- 
water, and nothing to eat but the floatin 
sea-weed, seven days and nights. “We wi 
all live or die together,” said the master on 
the third day, when one of the men proposed 
to draw lots—not who should become the 
last resource, but who should be thrown 
overboard to lighten the boat. On the fifth 
day, that man and another died. The rest 
were “very weak and praying for death;” 
but these bodies also, were committed to 
the deep. 

Inthe reign of George the Third, the Wager, 
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man-of-war, one of a squadron badly found | petitioned God that I might continue in my 
and provided in all respects, sailing from | senses to my end, which He was pleased to 
England for South America, was wrecked on | grant: I being the only person on the eighth 





the coast of Patagonia. She was commanded | 
by a brutal though bold captain, and manned 
by a turbulent crew, most of whom were 
exasperated to a readiness for all mutiny by 
having been pressed in the Downs, in the 
hour of their arrival at home from long and 
hard service. When the ship struck, they 
broke open the officers’ chests, dressed them- | 
selves in the officers’ uniforms, and got drunk 
in the old, Smollett manner. About a hun-| 
dred and fifty of them made their way ashore, 
and divided into parties. Great distress was | 
experienced from want of food, and one of the 
boys, “having picked up the liver of one of 
the drowned men whose carcase had been 
dashed to pieces against the rocks, could be 
with difficulty withheld from making a meal | 
of it.” One man, in a quarrel, on a spot 
which, in remembrance of their sufferings 
there, they called Mount Misery, stabbed 
another mortally, and left him dead on the 
ground, Though a third of the whole number | 
were no more, chiefly through want, in eight or | 
ten weeks ; and though they had in the mean- 
time eaten a midshipman’s dog, and were now | 
glad to feast on putrid morsels of seal that | 
had been thrown away ; certain men came 
back to this Mount Misery, expressly to give 
this body (which throughout had remained | 
untouched), decent burial: assigning their | 


later misfortunes “to their having neglected | 
this necessary tribute.” Afterwards, in an| 


open-boat navigation, when rowers died | 
at their oars of want and its attendant | 
weakness, and there was nothing to serve out | 
but bits of rotten seal, the starving crew went | 
ashore to bury the bodies of their dead com- | 
panions, in the sand. At such a condition did | 
even these ill-nurtured, ill-commanded, ill- 
used men arrive, without appealing to the 
“last resource,’ that they were so much | 
emaciated “as hardly to have the shape of 
men,” while the captain’s legs “resembled 
posts, though his body appeared to be 





ay that preserved them. Twenty more 


| died that day. On the ninth I observed land, 


which overcame my senses, and I fell into a 
swoon with thankfulness of joy.” Again no 
last resource, and can the reader doubt that 
they would all have died without it ? 

In the same reign, and within a few years 
of the same date, the Philip Aubin, bark 
of eighty tons, bound from Barbadoes to 
Surinam, broached-to at sea, and foundered. 
The captain, the mate, and two seamen, got 
clear of the wreck and into “a small boat 
twelve or thirteen feet long.” Jn accom- 
plishing this escape, they all, but particularly 
the captain, showed great coolness, courage, 
sense, and resignation. They took the cap- 
tain’s dog on board, and picked up thirteen 
onions which floated out of the ship, after she 
went down. They had no water, no mast, 
sail, or oars ; nothing but the boat, what they 
wore, anda knife. The boat had sprung a 
leak, which was stopped with a shirt. They 
cut pieces of wood from the boat itself, which 
they made into a mast ; they rigged the mast 
with strips of the shirt ; and they hoisted a 

air of wide trousers for a sail. The little 
oat being cut down almost to the water’sedge, 
they made a bulwark against the sea, of their 
own backs. ‘The mate steered with a top- 
mast he had pushed before him to the boat, 
when he swam to it. On the third day, 
they killed the dog, and drank his. blood out 
of a hat. On the fourth day, the two men 
gave in, saying they would rather die than 
toil on ; and one persisted in refusing to do his 
part in baling the boat, though the captain 
implored him on his knees. But, a very 
decided threat from the mate to steer him 
into the other world with the topmast by 
bringing it down upon his skull, induced him 
to turn-to again. On the fifth day, the mate 
exhorted the rest to cut a piece out of his 
thigh, and quench their thirst ; but, no one 
stirred. He had eaten more of the dog than 


nothing but skin and bone,” and he had/any of the rest, and would seem from this 
fallen into that feeble state of intellect | wild proposal to have been the worse for it, 
that he had positively forgotten his own| though he was quite steady again next day, 





name. 

In the same reign, an East Indiaman, bound 
from Surat to Mocha and Jidda in the Dead 
Sea, took fire when two hundred leagues 
distant from the nearest land, which was the 
coast of Malabar. The mate and ninety-five | 
other people, white, brown, and black, found 
themselves in the long-boat, with this voyage 
before them, and neither water nor provisions 
on board. The accountof the mate who con- 
ducted the boat, day and night, is, “We were 
never hungry, though our thirst was extreme. 
On the seventh day, our throats and tongues 
swelled to such a degree, that we conveyed 
our meaning by signs. Sixteen died on that 
day, and almost the whole people became 
silly, and began to die laughing. I earnestly 





and derived relief (as the captain did), from 
turning a nail in his mouth, and often 
sprinkling his head with salt-water. The 
captain, first and last, took only a few 
mouthfuls of the dog, and one of the seamen 
only tasted it, and the other would not touch 
it. The onions they all thought of small 
advantage to them, as engendering greater 
thirst. On the eighth day, the two seamen, 
who had soon relapsed and become delirious 
and quite oblivious of their situation, died, 
within three hours of each other. The 
captain and mate saw the Island of Tobago 
that evening, but could not make it until late 
in the ensuing night. The bodies were 
found in the boat, unmutilated by the last 
resource, 
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In the same reign still, and within three! 


ears of this disaster, the American brig, 
rel, sailed from New York for the Island | 
of Antigua. She was a miserable tub, 
grossly unfit for sea, and turned bodily over | 
in a gale of wind, five days after her depar- 
ture. Seventeen people took to a_ boat, 
nineteen feet and a half long, and less than 
six feet anda half broad. They had half a 
oa of white biscuit, changed into salt dough 
y the sea-water; and a peck of common 
ship-biscuit. They steered their course by 
the polar-star. Soon after sunset on the 
ninth day, the second mate and the carpenter | 
died very peacefully. “ All betook them- 
selves to prayers, and then after some little 
time stripped the bodies of their two unfor-| 
tunate comrades, and threw them overboard.” 
Next night, a man aged sixty-four who had 
been fifty years at sea, died, asking to the 
last for a drop of water ; next day, two more 


died, in perfect repose; next night, the) 


gunner; four more in the succeeding four 
and twenty hours. Five others followed in 
one day. And all these bodies were quietly 
thrown overboard—though with great diffi- 
culty at last, for the survivors were now 
exceeding weak, and not one had strength 
to pullan oar. On the fourteenth or fifteenth | 
morning, when there were only three left! 
alive, and the body of the cabin boy, newly 
dead, was in the boat, the chief mate} 
“asked his two companions whether they | 
thought they could eat any of the boy’s 
flesh ? They signified their inclination to try ; 
whence, the body being quite cold, he cut a 
piece from the inside of its thigh, a little 
above the knee. Part of this he gave to the| 
captain and boatswain, and reserved a small 
portion to himself. But, on attempting to 
swallow the flesh, it was rejected by the 
stomachs of all, and the body was therefore 
thrown overboard.” Yet that captain, and 
that boatswain both died of famine in ‘the | 
night, and another whole week elapsed be- 
fore a schooner picked up the chief mate, | 
left alone in the boat with their unmolested 
bodies, the dumb evidence of his story. Which 
bodies the crew of that schooner saw, and 
buried in the deep. 

Only four years ago, in the autumn of 
eighteen hundred and fifty, a party of British 
missionaries were most indiscreetly sent out 
by a Society, to Patagonia. They were seven | 
in number, and all died near the coast (as | 


j 
' 





nothing but a miracle could have prevented 
their doing), of starvation. An exploring} 
party, under Captain Moorshead of her) 

ajesty’s ship Dido, came upon their traces, | 


resignation, and without great suffering. They 
were kind and helpful to one another, to the 
last. One of the common men, just like Adam 
with Franklin, was “ cast down at the loss of 
his comrades, and wandering in his mind” 
before he passed away. 

Against this strong case in support of our 
general position, we will faithfully set 
four opposite imstances we have sought 
out. 

The first is the case of the New Horn, 
Dutch vessel, which was burnt at sea and 
blew up with a great explosion, upwards of 
two hundred years ago. Seventy-two people 
escaped in two boats. The old Dutch exp- 
tain’s narrative being rather obscure, and 
(as we believe) scarcely traceable beyond a 
French translation, it is not easy to under- 
stand how long they were at sea, before the 
people fell into the state to which the ensu- 
ing description applies. According to our 
calculation, however, they had not been ship- 
wrecked many days—we txke the period to 
have been less than a week—and they had 
had seven or eight pounds of biscuit on board. 
“Our misery daily increased, and the rage of 
hunger urging us to extremities, the people 
began to regard each other with ferocious 
looks. Consulting among themselves, they 
secretly determined to devour the boys on 
board, and after their bodies were consumed, 
to throw lots who should next suffer death, 
that the lives of the rest might be preserved.” 
The captain dissuading them from this with 
the utmost loathing and horror, they reconsi- 
dered the matter, and decided “that should 


| we not get sight of land in three days, the 


boys should be sacrificed.” On the last of 
the three days, the land was made; so, 
whether any of them would have executed 
this intention, can never be known. 

The second case runs thus. In the last year 
of the last century, six men were induced to 
desert from the English artillery at St. Helena 
—a deserter from auy honest service is not a 
character from which to expect much—and 
to go on board an American ship, the ouly 
vessel then lying in those roads, After they 
got on board in the dark, they saw lights 
moving about on shore, and, fearful that they 
would be missed and taken, went over the 
side, with the connivance of the ship’s people, 
got into the whale boat, and made off: pur- 
posing to be taken up again by and by, 
when the ship was under weigh. But, they 
missed her, and rowed and sailed about for 
sixteen days, at the end of which their pro- 
visions were all consumed. After chewing 
bamboo, and gnawing leather, and eating a 





and found the remains of four of them, lying | dolphin, one of them proposed, when ten days 
by their two boats which they had hauled up more had run out, that lots should be drawn 
for shelter. Caprain Garptver, their super- | which deserter should bleed himself to death, 
intendent, who had probably expired the last, | to support life in the rest. It was agreed to, 
had kept a journal until the pencil had|and done. They could take very little of 
dropped from h's dying hand, They had |this food. 

buried three of their party, like Christian| The third, is the case of the Nottingham 
men, and the rest had faded away in quiet , Galley, trading from Great Britain to America, 
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which was wrecked on a rock called Boon on consulting with the mate what was to be 
Island, off the coast of Massachusetts. About done, I found that although they objected to 
two days afterwards—the narrative is not the proposal of casting lots for the victim, 
very clear in its details—the cook died on yet all concurred in the necessity of some 
the rock. “Therefore,” writes the captain, one being sacrificed for the preservation of 
“we laid him in a convenient place for the the rest. The only question was how it 
sea to carry him away. None then proposed should be determined ; when by a kind of 
to eat his body, though several afterwards reasoning more agreeable to the dictates of 
acknowledged that they, as well as myself, self-love than justice, it was agreed, that as 
had thoughts of it.” They were “tolerably the captain was now so exceedingly reduced 
well supplied with fresh-water throughout.” as to be evidently the first who would sink 
But, when they had been upon the rock about under our present complicated misery ; ‘as he 
a fortnight, and had eaten all their provisions, | had been the person to whom we considered 
the carpenter died. And then the captain ourselves in some measure indebted for all 
writes: “We suffered the body to remain; our misfortunes; and further, as he had 
with us till morning, when I desired those|ever since our shipwreck been the most 
who were best able to remove it. I crept out) remiss in his exertions towards the general 
myself to see whether Providence had yet! good—he was undoubtedly the person 
sent us anything to satisfy our craving appe-|who should be the first sacrificed.” The 
tites. Returning before noon, and observing | design of which the ensign writes with 
that the dead body still remained, I asked , this remarkable coolness, was not carried 
the men why they had not removed it: to into execution, by reason of their falling 
which they answered, that all were not able.|in with some Indians; but, some of the 
I therefore fastened a rope to it, and, giving | party who were afterwards separated from 
the utmost of my assistance, we, with some /|the rest, declared when they rejoined them, 
difficulty, got it out of the tent. But the | that they had eaten of the remains of their 
fatigue and consideration of our misery | deceased companions. Of this case it is to be 
together, so overcame my spirits, that, being | noticed that the captain is alleged to have 
ready to faint, I crept into the tent and was| been a mere kidnapper, sailing under false 
no sooner there, than, as the highest aggrava- pretences, and therefore not likely to have 
tion of distress, the men began requesting | had by any means a choice crew; that the 
me to give them the body of their lifeless | greater part of them got drunk when the 
comrade to eat, the better to support their | ship was in danger ; and that they had not a 
own existence.” The captain ultimately | very sensitive associate in the ensign, on his 
complied. They became brutalised and | own highly disagreeable showing. 
ferocious; but they suffered him to keep| It appears to us that the influence of great 
the remains on a high part of the rock: and | privation upon the lower and least disciplined 
they were not consumed when relief arrived. | class of character, is much more bewiider- 
The fourth and last case, is the wreck of the |ing and maddening at sea than on shore. 
St. Lawrence, bound from Quebec for New , The confined space, the monotonous aspect of 
York. An ensign of foot, bringing home the waves, the mournful winds, the mono- 
despatches, relates how she went ashore on a/| tonous motion, the dead uniformity of colour, 
‘ desolate part of the coast of North America, | the abundance of water that cannot be drunk 
and how those who weresaved from the wreck | to quench the raging thirst (which the 
suffered great hardships, both by land and! Ancient Mariner perceived to be one of his 
sea, and were thinned in their numbers torments)—these seem to engender a diseased 
by death, and buried their dead. All this| mind with greater quickness and of a worse 
time they had some provisions, though they sort. The conviction on the part of the suf- 
ran short, but at length they were reduced to | ferers that they hear voices calling for them; 
live upon weeds and tallow and melted snow. that they descry ships coming to their aid; 
The tallow being all gone, they lived on | that they hear the firing of guns, and see the 
weed and snow for three days, and then | flash ; that they can plunge into the waves 
the ensign came to this: “ The time was now | without injury, to fetch something or to meet 
arrived when I thought it highly expedient’ somebody; is not often paralleled among 
to put the plan before mentioned (casting suffering travellers by land. The mirage 
lots who should be killed) into execution ; excepted—a delusion of the desert, which 
but on feeling the pulse of my compa- hasits counterpart upon the sea, not included 
nions, I found some of them rather averse under these heads—we remember nothing 
to the proposal, The desire of life still pre- of this sort experienced by Brucs, for 
vailed above every other sentiment, notwith- instance, or by Muneo Park: least of all 
standing the wretchedness of our condition, by Franklin in the memorable book we 
and the impossibility of preserving it by any have quoted. Our comparison of the re- 
other method. I thought it an extraordinary cords of the two kinds of trial, leads us 
instance of infatuation, that men should pre- to believe, that even men who might be in 
fer the certainty of a lingering and miserable danger of the last resource at sea, would be 
death, to the distant chance of escaping one very likely to pine away by degrees, and 
more immediate and less painful. However, never come to it, ashore. 
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In his published account of the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, which is an excellent little 
book, Mr. AtBert Smirn describes, with very 
humorous fidelity, that when he was urged 
on by the guides, in a drowsy state when he 
would have given the world to lie down and 
go to sleep for ever, he was conscious of bein 
greatly distressed by some difficult an 
altogether imaginary negotiations respecting 
a non-existent bedstead ; also, by an impres- 
sion that a familiar friend in London came 
up with the preposterous intelligence that 
the King of Prussia objected to the party’s 
advancing, because it was his ground. But, 
these harmless vagaries are not the present 
question, being commonly experienced under 
most circumstances where an effort to fix 
the attention, or exert the body, contends 
with a strong disposition to sleep. We have 
been their sport thousands of times, and 
have passed through a series of most incon- 
sistent and absurd adventures, while tryin 
hard to follow a short dull story related 
by some eminent conversationalist after 
dinner. 

No statement of cannibalism, whether 
on the deep or the dry land, is to be 
admitted supposititiously, or inferentially, 
or on any but the most direct and positive 
evidence : no, not even as occurring among 
savage people, against whom it was in earlier 
times too often a pretence for cruelty and 
plunder. Mr. Prescorr, in his brilliant 

istory of the Conquest of Mexico, observes 
of a fact so astonishing as the existence of 
cannibalism among a people who had attained 
considerable advancement in the arts and 
graces of life, that “they did not feed on 
human flesh merely to gratify a bratish appe- 
tite, but in obedience to their religion-—a 
distinction,” he justly says, “worthy of 
notice.” Besides which, it is to be remarked, 
that many of these feeding practices rest on 
the authority of narrators who distinctly saw 
St. James and the Virgin Mary fighting at 
the head' of the troops of Cortes, and who 
possessed, therefore, to say the least, an 
unusual range of vision. It is curious to 
consider, with our general impressions on the 
subject—very often derived, we have no doubt, 
from Rosinson Crusosx, if the oaks of men’s 
beliefs could be traced back to acorns—how 
rarely the practice, even among savages, has 
been proved. The word of a savage is not 
to be taken for it ; firstly, because he is a 
liar; secondly, because he is a boaster; 
thirdly, because he often talks figuratively ; 
fourthly, because he is given to a superstitious 
notion that when he tells you he has his 
enemy in his stomach, you will logically 
give him credit for having his enemy’s 
valour in his heart. Even the sight of 
cooked and dissevered human bodies among 
this or that tattoo’d tribe, is not proof. Such 
appropriate offerings to their barbarous, 
wide-mouthed, goggle-eyed gods, savages 
have been often seen and known to make, 
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And although it may usually be held as 

a rule, that the fraternity of priests lay’ 
eager hands upon everything meant for 

the gods, it is always possible that these 

offerings are an exception: as at once 

investing the idols with an awful character, 

and the priests with a touch of disinterested- 

ness, whereof their order may occasionally 

stand in need. 

The imaginative people of the East, in the 
palmy days of its romance—not very much 
accustomed to the sea, perhaps, but certainl 
familiar by experience and tradition with 
the perils of the desert—had no notion of 
the “last resource” among civilised human 
creatures. In the whole wild circle of the 
Arabian Nights, it is reserved for ghoules, 
gigantic blacks with one eye, monsters like 
towers, of enormous bulk and dreadful 
aspect, and unclean animals lurking on the 
seashore, that puffed and blew their way into 
caves where the dead were interred. Even 
for Stvpap the Sailor, buried alive, the 
story-teller found it easier to provide some 
natural sustenance, in the shape of so many 
loaves of bread and so much water, let down 
into the pit with each of the other people 
buried alive after him (whom he killed with 
a bone, for he was not nice), than to invent 
this dismal expedient. 

We are brought back to the position almost 
embodied in the words of Sir John Richard- 
son towards the close of the former chapter. 
In weighing the probabilities and improba- 
bilities of the “last resource,” the foremost 
question is—not the nature of the extremity ; 
but, the nature ofthe men. We submit that 
the memory of the lost Arctic voyagers is 
placed, by reason and experience, high above 
the taint of this so easily-allowed connection ; 
and that the noble conduct andexample of such 
men, and of their own great leader himself, 
under similar endurances, belies it, and out- 
weighs by the weight of the whole universe 
the chatter of a gross handful of uncivilised 
people, with a domesticity of blood and 
blubber. Utilitarianism will protest “they 
are dead; why care about this!” Our reply 
shall be, “ Because they ARE dead, therefore 
we care about this. Because they served 
their country well, and deserved well of her, 
and can ask, no more on this earth, for her 
justice or her loving-kindness; give them 
both, full measure, pressed down, running 
over. Because no Franklin can come back, to 
write the honest story of their woes and 
resignation, read it tenderly and hag in the 
book he has left us. Because they lie scat- 
tered on those wastes of snow, and are as 
defenceless against the remembrance of 
coming generations, as against the elements 
into which they are resolving, and the winter 
winds that alone can waft them home, now, 
impalpable air; therefore, cherish them 
gently, even in the breasts of children. 
Therefore, teach no one to shudder without 
reason, at the history of their end. Therefore, 














Charles Dickens.) 
confide with their own firmness, in their 
fortitude, their lofty sense of duty, theiz 
courage, aud their religion. 


MADAME BUSQUE'S. 


BELIEVE me, Eusebius (to be classical and 
genteel), that many more good things exist 
in this world than are dreamt of in any 
philosophy—from that of the most rose- 
coloured optimist to that of the sourest 
cynic. Don’t putany faith in yonder ragged, 
morose, shameful old man, who, because 
he lives in a tub instead of decent lodg- 
ings, and neglects, through sulky laziness, 
to trim his hair and beard and wear clean 
body-linen, calls himself Diogenes and a 
philosopher, forsooth, If the old cynic would 
only take the trouble to clean the horn sides 
of his lantern, and trim the wick of the 
candle within it, he would not find it quite so 
difficult to find an honest man. That all 
is vanity here below, I am perfectly ready 
toadmit; but have no confidence in the phi- 
losophy, which, with its parrot-prate of the 
Prince of Wisdom’s apothegm—vanity — 
turns up its nose at, or pretends to ignore, 
the existence of the hidden good. Believe 
me, good is everywhere. 

Poor, naked, hungry, sick, wronged as we 
may be through long years, snug incomes, 
well-cut coats, good dinners, sound health, 
justice and fame will come, must come at 
last, if we will only wait, and hope, and 
work. All have not an equal share, and 
some men, by a continuous infelicity 
which the most submissive are tempted to 
regard as an adverse and remorseless fate, 
fall down weary and die upon the very 
threshold of mundane reward ; but let any 
average man—the medium between Miser- 
rimus and Felicissimus—look retrospectively 
into himself, and consider how many good 
things have happened to him unexpectedly, 
unasked for, undeserved ; how many happi- 
nesses of love, friendship, sight, feeling, have 
come upon him unawares—have “turned 
up,” so to say familiarly. A great Italian 
poet has said that there is no greater sorrow 
than the remembrance in misfortune of the 
happy time. It can be scarcely so. It is 
bale rather than anguish for a man when 
fortune has thrown the shadow of a cypress 
over him, to recall the dear friends, the 
joyous meetings, the good books, the leafy 
days of old; for with the remembrance 
comes hope that these good things (present 
circumstances looking ever so black) will 
return again. It is only when we know that 
we have spurned, misused, wasted the 
jewelled days in the year’s rosary, that 
remembrance becomes sorrow ; for Remem- 
brance then is associated with Monsieur 
Remorse ; and we wish—ah, how vainly! 
ah, how bitterly !—that those days had never 
been, or that they might be again, and we 
use thein better. 
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All things, good or bad, are relative ; and 
though it would not be decent to express 
as much joy for the discovery of a good 
dinner as of a good friend, yet, both being 
relatively good in their way, I may be 
permitted to rejoice relatively over both in 
my way. I have not been very successful 
lately in the friendship line; but in the article 
of dinners I have really made a discovery. 
A succulent daily banquet has popped upon 
me suddenly; and I feel bound to record 
its excellences here, to the glory of the doc- 
trine of fortuitous good in general, and of 
Madame Busque in particular. 

I am resident in Paris, and feel the neces- 
sity of dining seven consecutive times a 
week. Such a necessity is not felt in the 
same degree in London. A man may take a 
chop in the city, a snack at lunch time, a steak 
with his tea, a morsel after the play. None 
of these are really dinners, but are considered 
sufficient apologies for them. Moreover, you 
can call upon a friend, and be asked to take 
a“bit of dinner” with him. People don’t 
ask you to take a bit of dinner with them in 
Paris. With the French, dinner is an insti- 
tution, You are asked to it solemnly. Pro- 
bably you dine at a restaurant, and know 
how much the repast costs your friend ; 
for you see him pay the bill. Besides, going 
out to dinner costs more money in gloves, 
fine linen, starch, cab-hire, and losses at 
cards afterwards, than a first-rate dinner 
given by yourself to yourself. So, as I am 
neither a diplomatist, a subscriber to a 
table-d’-héte, a marrying man, or a pique- 
assiette (by which I mean an individual 
who gets invited to grand dinners byasking 
to be asked), I find that the great majority 
of my quotidian dinners have to be pro- 
vided at my own cost and charges. I cannot 
dine at home ; in the first place, because one 
can do scarcely anything at home in France 
save sleep; in the second place, because 1 
am alone, and must have company at dinner, 
be it only a waiter, a chandelier, or that 
bald-headed old gormandiser with the legion 
of honour, full of gravy and gravity, who 
sits opposite to me at the Café Siense, eats 
seven courses, and has two silver hooks fas- 
tened to the lappels of his coat, whereon to 
suspend the napkin that shields his greedy 
old shirtfront from falling sauces. 

Now I like dining at the Café Corazza, 
which was kept, in my time, by Ouix my 
friend. I knew fiz when he was about ninety 
years old; rouged ; had curly hair and mous- 
taches as black as jet, and used to tell stories 
of the days when he was maitre-d’hdétel to 
Charles the Tenth, and brought in the first 
dish, dressed—Ouix, not the dish—in a court 
suit and a sword by his side. I like all the 
downstairs Palais Royal dinners ; Verrey’s ; 
Vefours ; the Three Provencal Brothers. I 
like Vachette’s on the Boulevard. I like 
the newly invented Diners de Paris, where 
for three francs fifty you may eat like an 
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alderman. I like the Blue Quadrant ; the 
Houseof Gold ; therestaurant of the Magdalen. 
T like chevets, lobsters, and delicacies out of 
season. I like Marengo fowls, eels as female 
sailors, ortolans, blown omelettes, pies of fat 
liver, truffied turkeys, and kidneys jumped 
with wine of Champagne. They are good, 
and I like them ; so do wiser and better men. 
I like a bumper of Burgundy to be filled, 
filled for me, and to give to those who prefer it 
Champagne. I like Beaune, Macon, Chablis, 
Sauterne, Lafitte, Médoc, Thorins Chambertin, 
Pommard, Clos Vougeot, Romanée, Mercury 
(not blue pill by any means), and all the 
generous wines of the golden coast which are 
s0 delicious and are growing so wofully dear. 
In a word, I like good dinners; but alas! 
my name is not Rothschild, nor Royalty, nor 
Mathew Marshall. 
a way, and that is all. 

Resident in Paris some fortnight ago, I had 
dined well—very well, once, perhaps twice in | 
a way: and began to recognise the necessity 
of mediocrity in dining. No more for me 
were the golden columniated down-stairs | 
saloons of the Palais Royal. Gold and; 
columns and plate glass I could have in the 
upper apartments of that palace of gastro- 
nomy, and at a very moderate price ; but the 


. | 
good meats, good sauces, good wines—they | 


remained below. “ Prix fixé stared me in! 
the face. Dinners at a fixed tariff of prices 
and a fixed tariff of badness. I could have | 
six courses for one and eightpence, but what | 
courses! Gloom began to settle upon me. I 


saw visions of dirty little restaurants in back | 


streets; of biftecks like gutta percha; of 
wive like pyroligneous acid, with a dash of 
hemlock in it to give it body; of sour bread 
in loaves of the length of a beefeater’s 
halbert ; of winy stains on the tablecloth ; of 
a greasy waiter; of a pervading odour of 
stale garlic ; of having to ask the deaf man 
with the asthma and the green shade over 
his eyes yonder, for the salt. Better I said, to 
buy cold halves of fowls at the roasters’ 
shops, and devour them in the solitude of my 
fifth floor; better to take to a course of 
eharcuterie or cold pork-butchery; Lyons 
sausages, black puddings, pigs’ feet, polonies 
with garlic, or sparerib with savoury jelly. 
Better almost to go back to the Arcadian 
diet of red-shelled eggs, penn’orths of fried 
potatoes, fromage de Brie, and ha’porths of 
ready-cooked spinach—of which, entre nous, 
I had had in my time some experience. I was 
meditating between this and the feasibility of 
eooking a steak over a French wood fire at 
home (a feat never yet accomplished, I be- 
lieve, by mortal Englishman) ; I had almost 
determined to subscribe for a month to a 
boarding-house in the Banlieue, where the 
nourishment as deseribed on the public 
walls was “simple but fortifying,” when the 
genius of fortuitous good threw Madame 
Busque in my way. 

Through the intermediary of a friend, be it 


I can dine well once in| 


[Conducted by 


| understood. He and I had dined well; the 


once, twice, or thrice in a way at which I 
have hinted. He mentioned at the conclusion 
of our last repast that he must really dine at 
Madame’s to-morrow. 

I don’t know what time in the afternoon it 
was, but it was getting very near dinner-time. 
| A certain inward clock of mine that never 
| goes wrong told me so unmistakably. It was 

very cold, but we were sitting outside a café 

on the Boulevard ; which you can do in Paris 
| till the thermometer is all sorts of degrees 
| below zero. We were sitting there of course 
|merely for the purpose of reading the latest 
|news from the Crimea; but in deference to 
received café opinion we were imbibing two 
petits verres of absinthe, which is a delicious 
cordial of gall, wormwood, aud a few essential 
oils, and which mixed with a little aniseed 
and diluted with iced water will give a man 
a famous appetite for dinner. And there- 
anent I ventured to propound the momentous 
question : “ Where shat!l we dine ?” 

“ Well,” said my friend, “I was thinking 
of—of a crib—well, a sort of club in fact, 
where I dine almost every day when I am in 


| Paris.” 





I suggested that he might have some diffi- 
culty in introducing me, a stranger, to the 
club in question. 

“Why, no,” he answered; “because you 
see it isn’t exactly a club, because it’s a sort 
of ‘creamery’; and in fact, if you don’t mind 
meeting a 


“hay fellows, I think we'd better 
| dine there.” 


I suggested that we had better go home 
and dress. 

“Oh,” exclaimed my friend, “ nobody 
dresses there. To tell the truth, it’s only at 
Madame Busque’s ; and so I think we’d better 
be off as fast as we can, for nobody waits for 
anybody there.” 

I confided myself blindly to the guidance 
of my friend, consoling myself with the con- 
viction that whatever the club or “ creamery” 
might be, the dinner could be but a dinner 
after all, and amount to so many francs on 
this side a napoleon. 

We went up and down a good many streets 
whose names I shall not tell you; for, unless 
I know what sort of a man you be, and what 
are your likings and dislikings, 1 would not 
have you go promiscuously to Madame 
Busque’s, and perchance abuse her cookery 
afterwards, At length, after pursuing the 
sinuosities of a very narrow street, one of the 
old, genuine, badly-paved, worse lighted 
streets of Paris, we slackened. our footsteps 
before a lordly mansion,—a vast hotel, with 
a porte-cochére and many-harred green shut- 
ters. My heart sank within me. This must 
be some dreadfully aristocratic club, I thought, 
and still mentally I counted my store of 
five-franc pieces, and wondered tremblingly 
whether they played lansquenet after 
dinner. 

“Ts it here ?” I faltered, 
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but next door,—behold !” 

“He raised his hand and pointed toa little | 
sign swinging fitfully in the night air and 
the light of a little lamp; and 1 read these 
words :— 

“SPECIALITE DE PumpKIN Pts.” 

“ Enter,” said my friend. 

We entered a little, a very little shop, on) 
whose tiny window-panes were emblazoned | 
half-effaced legends in yellow paint relative | 
to eggs, milk, cream, coffee, and broth at all 
hours. A solitary cancle cast a feeble light 
upon a little counter, where there was a tea- 
cup, and an account-book of extreme narrow- | 
ness, but of prodigious length. Behind the, 
counter loomed in the darkness visible some | 
shelves, with many bottles of many sizes. | 
Some tall loaves were leaning up in a corner | 
as if they were tired of being the staff of life, | 
and wanted to rest themselves, A spectre of a. 
pumpkin, a commentary of the text outside, 
winked in the crepuscule like a yellow eye. 
There were no eggs, broth, cream, or coffee 
to be seen ; but there was a pleasant odour, 
of cooking palpable to the olfactory nerves, | 
and this was all. 

“ Push on,” said my friend. 

I pushed on towards another little light in | 
the distance, and then I became sensible of a! 
stronger and yet pleasanter odour of cook- 
ing ; of a cheery voice that welcomed my | 
friend as Monsieur Tompkins (let us say), | 
and of another calmer, softer, sweeter voice, | 
that saluted him as her “amiable cabbage,” 
—both female voices, and good to hear. 

Pushing still onwards, I found myself in a 
very small many-sided apartment, which, but 
for a round table and some chairs, seemed | 
furnished exclusively with bottles, There 
were bottles here and bottles there, bottles 
above and bottles below, bottles everywhere, | 
like the water round the ship of the Ancient 
Mariner ; but the similarity stopped there, 
for there were many drops to drink. At the 
round table, more than three parts covered 
with bottles, sat five men with beards. ‘They 
were all large in stature and in beard, and 
were eating and drinking vigorously. Pasted 
on the walls above were several portraits in 
chalk, among which Iimmediately recognised 
those of the five bearded guests. Nobody 
spoke, but the five beards were bowed in 
grave courtesy: the clatter of knives and 
forks relaxed for a. moment, to reconmmence 
with redoubled ardour ; and two additional 
places were found for us at the round table 
with miraculous silence and promptitude. 
Then the proprietor of the cheery voice, a 
rosy-cheeked country girl, with her handker- 
chief tied under her chin, which at first sug- 
gested toothache, but eventually became pic- 
turesque, placed before me bread, butter, a 
snowy napkin, a knife and fork, and a bottle 
of wine. Then the calm, soft, sweet voice 
became a presence incarnated in a mild 
woman with a gray dress and sad eyes, who 








“Not exactly,” answered my companion,! addressing me as “ dear friend of Monsieur 


Tompkins,” suggested pottage,—in which 
suggestion I acquiesced immediately. 

The round table was of simple oak, and 
there was no table-cloth. The chairs were 
straw-bottomed and exceedingly comfortable, 
The floor was tiled and sanded. A solitary 
but very large wax candle burnt in an iron 
candlestick, The salt-cellar (to prevent any 
one asking or being asked for it) was neatly 
poised on the top of a decanter, and was 
visible to all, Pepper was a superfluity, so 
excellently seasoned were the dishes. At, 
intervals hands appeared, very much in the 
White Cat fashion, and tendered sardines,, 
olives, the mild cheese of Brie, the pungent 
Roquefort, and the porous Gruyére. 

I don’t mean to say that I had any ortolans: 
quails, forced asparagus, or hot-house grapes 
at Madame Busque’s (though I might have 
had them too, by ordering them), but I do 
mean to declare that I had as good, plentiful, 
clean, well-dressed a dinner as ever Brillat- 
Savarin or Dr. Kitchener would have de- 
sired to sit down to. Wines of the best, 
liqueurs of the best, coffee of the best, cigars 
of the best (these last at the exorbitant rate 
of a penny a piece), and, above all, conversa- 
tion of the very best. 

For you are not to suppose that the five 
bearded men were silent during the entire 
evening. Dinner once discussed and cigars 
once lighted, it turned out that the proprietor 
of one beard was a natural philosopher ; ano- 
ther an Oriental linguist; a third a newspaper 
correspondent ; a fourth a physician ; a fiftha 
vice-consul ;—that all had travelled very 
nearly over Europe, had ascended Vesuvius, 
had smoked cigars in the Coliseum, had taken 
long walks in the Black Forest. Travel, anec- 
dote, science, literature, art, political discus- 
sion, utterly free from personality or preju- 
dice,—all these, with a good and cheap dinner, 
did I find haphazard at Madame Busque’s. 

Nor perhaps was this the only good thing 
connected with the “creamery.” I have since 
found myself the only Englishman among some- 
times not five, but fifteen subjects, of a certain 
Great Republic, three thousand miles away ; 
and up to this moment I have never heard 
the slightest allusion to guessing, calculation, 
vouging, bowie-kuniving, repudiation, lynching, 
locotocos, knownothings, ‘“ Hard-shells,” alli- 
gators, snags or sawyers, or any of the topics 
on which our Republican cousins are sup- 
posed almost exclusively to converse. More 
than this, the much-to-be-ablorred questions 
of dollars or cents are never broached by any 
chance. 

I need not say that I dine very frequently 
at Madame Busque’s. I like her ; her cookery; 
her guests ; her good-humoured servant Flo- 
rence, and her Pumpkin Pie, for which she 
has a speciality, and the confection of which 
was taught ber by the vice-consul. I am not 
going to tell you how cheap her dinners are, 
or where they are to be had, till I know more 
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of you; but if you will send to this office 
certificates of your good temper and citizen- 
ship of the world, I don’t mind communi- 
cating Madame Busque’s address to you, in 
strict confidence. 


THE SAUCY ARETHUSA. 


I wisn I were anaval genius! Why is this 
my aspiration? Because I have passed the 
morning of the very day on which I commit 
these lines to the post for England, on board 
of the Arethusa. 

I should like to relate the pleasant, 
cheery, open-hearted sort of conversation 
I have had on board the Arethusa, with as 
fine and gallant a set of English gentlemen 
as ever trod a plank. I hope the words 
“trod a plank” are naval; if not I beg to 
retract them and apologize. 

I like to recall the talk of those young 
men. There was something about it so 
modest and unassuming, so courteous and 
gentle, yet laughing and unrestrained, that I 
could not help thinking what a proud con- 
trast they made to the youth of most other 
nations. My patriotism seemed to kindle 
afresh among those hearts of oak, and my 
pride in old England to grow warmer. 

The Arethusa was lying at anchor near 
the arsenal of Constantinople. She was going 
to Malta in a few hours for repairs: as she 
had suffered severely on the seventeenth of 


October, when the bombardment of Sebas- 
topol was commenced. She and the Albion, 
I am told, were the vessels which stood 


closest in against the Russian fortress. The 
Arethusa was in action one hour and forty 
minutes, during which time she fired fifty- 
two rounds from each gun, and expended 
more than ten tons of powder. She did noble 
service, but she suffered severely. The explo- 
sion of one shell only, killed two men and 
wounded ten. The stain of blood is still on 
the mast near which those two brave fellows 
fell, and it tinges the deck beside it. Water 
will not wash it out—will tears ? 

The men, I mean the men before the mast, 
showed such true English pluck and spirit, 
that when a shell exploded and wounded one 
slightly, striking an officer near him sharply 
on the leg, though without making a wound, 
the tar merely hitched up his trousers, and 
said quaintly to his officer, “ Zhat was a near 
shave, sir.” Even a British canary refused 
to show the white feather when the cabin, in 
which its cage was hung, caught fire from 
the explosion of a shell, and it sang merrily 
during the whole action. It was touching to 
hear, in such simple language, how those 
brave men, in the heat of battle, had cared 
for the little bird and rescued it. I saw after- 
wards a Russian cat an officer had saved 
from a burning hay-rick! Any hearts so 
fearless and gentle, so staunch and steady, 
yet so tender, where shall we find ? 

Not even a battle lacks a funny story if one 
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goes to look for it, A lieutenant on board 
the Albion was standing near the place where 
a shell exploded. He was not wounded, but 
his trousers appear to have had something 
strangely attractive about them, for the frag- 
ments were drawn towards them, and tore 
them to ribands! They will become as 
honourable an heirloom as a uotched sword, 
or a dented and battered shield. A sailor, 
wounded in the leg on board ‘the same ship, 
looked at the shattered limb with the utmost 
cheerfulness, and merely said, “ Well, I can 
stump about without ye, if they take the 
other.” A marine who lost an eye went 
back to his duty without paying the least 
attention to the circumstance, Another man 
refused to be bound for an amputation, “ Off 
with un, sir,’ he said to the surgeon, “JT 
shan’t hurt, if youdon’t.” Unhappily, owing 
to the cock-pit (I think they call it) having 
been set apart for the wounded according to 
ancient usage, the surgeon of the Albion was 
the first man injured. There was only one 
other medical man on board; and after the 
action a great many of the sailors were found 
wounded. “Why don’t you go and get 
your hurt dressed ?” asked an officer of some 
of them. “ Ay ay, sir, time enough for us,” 
replied the spokesman, “we arn’t got nothing 
particular, let him attend to them as has,” 
And so it seems that the acts of quiet heroism 
and unselfishness before the mast were quite 
equal to those of the officers, and that English- 
men, whether gentle or simple, are marvel- 
lously alike. Alike valiant and merciful— 
alike heedful of another’s pain — unfeeling 
only for their own. 

‘There was also a thing occurred on board 
the Arethusa, which, two centuries ago, 
would have been called a miracle. A shelk 
exploded and destroyed the whole of a parti- 
tion save where hung a portrait of the Queen, 
about a foot square. It was pleasant to 
notice the cordial good feeling among the 
officers, and among the men and officers, on 
board the “saucy Arethusa.” I thought I 
observed a general affection towards the 
captain which one would be glad to see oftener. 
The ship seemed quite fresh and inspiriting 
with health and good humour; and it is 
really astonishing how very much a pleasant 
chief can do to render any place whatever 
agreeable under his command, while a costive, 
surly fellow will render it as wretched and 
uncomfortable as Mr. Legree’s plantation. 

We have excellent reason to be satisfied 
with our army and navy in the East. 
They have done almost as much to render 
us popular and respected, wherever they 
have been seen, as our diplomacy and 
consular service has done, and is doing, to 
render us hated and feared. There has 
hardly been an instance of misconduct of any 
kind among the thousands of men we have 
sent to a foreign land where laws are more 
lax than enough, and impunity next to 
certain. Wherever our heroes have gone, to 
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Gallipoli, Seutari, Varna, they have borne | 


away golden opinions, and they are a trophy | 
by no means to be underrated even in Turkey. 
As for their military pot this is not the 
place to speak of them. Enough that we have 
ample evidence to show, ten of the enemy 
have hitherto fallen for one of the allies, 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


Tue next morning brought Margaret a 
letter from Edith. It was affectionate and 
inconsequent like the writer. But the affec- 
tion was charming to Margaret’s own atffec- 
tionate nature; and she had grown up with 
the inconsequence so she did not perceive it. 
It was as follows :— 

“Oh, Margaret, it is worth a journey from 
England to see my boy! He is a superb little 
fellow, especially in his caps, and most especi- 
ally in the one you sent him, you good, 
dainty-fingered, persevering little lady! 
Having made all the mothers here envious, I 
want to show him to somebody new, and hear 


that’s all the reason ; perhaps it is not,—nay, 
possibly, there is just a little cousinly love 
mixed with it ; but I do want you so much to 
come here Margaret! I’m sure it would be the 
very best thing for Aunt Hale’s health; 
everybody here is young and well, and our 
skies are always blue, and our sun always 
shines, and the band plays deliciously from 
morning till night ; and, to come back to the 





| burden of my ditty, my baby always smiies. I 
am constantly wanting you to draw him for 





me, Margaret. It does not signify what he is 
doing ; that very thing is prettiest, grace- 
fulest, best. I think I love him a great deal 
better than my husband, who is getting stout, 
and grumpy,—what he calls ‘busy.’ No! he 


| is not. He has just come in with news of such 


a charming pic-nic, given by the officers of the 
Hazard, at anchor in the bay below. Because 
he has brought in such a pleasant piece of 
news, I retract all I said just now. Did not 
somebody burn his hand for having said or 
done something he was sorry for? Well, I 
can’t burn mine, because it would hurt me, 
and the scar would be ugly ; but I'll retract 
all I said as fast as I can. Cosmo is quite as 
great a darling as baby, and not a bit stout, 
and as un-grumpy as ever husband was ; only 
sometimes he is very, very busy. I may say 
that without love—wifely duty—where was 
I 1—I had something very particular to say, I 
know, once. Oh, it is this—Dearest Mar- 
garet!— you must come and see me— it 
would do Aunt Hale good, as I said before. 
Get the doctor to order it for her. Tell him 
it’s the smoke of Milton that does her harm. 
I have do doubt it is that, really. Three) 
months (you must not come for less) of this 
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delicious climate—all sunshine, and grapes as 
common as blackberries, would quite cure 
her. I don’t ask my uncle ”"—(Here the letter 
became more constrained, and better written; 
Mr. Hale was in the corner, like a naughty 
child, for having given up his living.) — 
“because, I dare say, he disapproves of war, 
and soldiers, and bands of music ; at least, I 
know that many Dissenters are members of 
the Peace Society, and I am afraid he would 
not like to come ; but, if he would, dear, pray 
say that Cosmo and I will do our best to make 
him happy ; and I’ll hide up Cosmo’s red coat 
and sword, and make the band play all sorts 
of grave, solemn things; or, if they do play 
pomps and vanities, it shall be in double slow 
time. Dear Margaret, if he would like to 
accompany you and Aunt Hale, we will try 
and make it pleasant, though I’m rather 
afraid of any one who has done something for 
conscience sake, You never did I hope. Tell 
Aunt Hale not to bring many warm clothes, 
though I’m afraid it will be late in the year 
before you can come. But you have no idea of 
the heat here ! I tried to wear my great beauty 
Indian shawl at a pic-nic. I kept myself 
up with proverbs as long as I could; 
‘Pride must abide,,—and such wholesome 
pieces of pith ; but it was of no use. I was 
like mamma’s little dog Tiny with an 
elephant’s trappings on ; smothered, hidden, 
killed with my finery; soI made it intoa 
capital carpet for us all to sit down upon. 
Here’s this boy of mine, Margaret,—if you 
don’t pack up your things as soon as you get 
this letter, and come straight off to see him, E 
shall think you’re descended from King 
Herod !” 

Margaret did long for a day of Edith’s life 
—her freedom from care, her cherful home, 
her sunny skies. If a wish could have trans- 
ported her she would have gone off; just for 
one day. She yearned for the strength which 
such a change would give,—even for a few 
hours to be in the midst of that bright life, 
and to feel young again. Not yet twenty ! and 
she had had to bear up against such hard 

ressure that she felt quite old. That was 
Ser first feeling after reading Edith’s letter. 
Then she read it again, and, forgetting herself, 
was amused at its likeness to Edith’s self, and 
was laughing merrily over it when Mrs, Hale 
came into the drawing-room, leaning on 
Dixon’s arm. Margaret flew to adjust the 
pillows. Her mother seemed more than 
usually feeble. 

“What were you laughing at, Margaret ?” 
asked she, as soon as she had recovered from 
the exertion of settling herself on the sofa. 

“A letter I have had this morning from 
Edith. Shall I read it you, mamma ?’ 

She read it aloud, and for a time it seemed 
to interest her mother, who kept wonderin 
what name Edith had given to her boy, an 
suggesting all probable names, and all possible 
reasons why each and all of these names 
should be given. Into the very midst of these 
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wonders Mr. Thornton came, bringing another | 
offering of fruit for Mrs. Hale. He could not 
—say rather, he would not—deny himself the 
chance of the pleasure of seeing Margaret. 
He had no end in this but the present grati- 
fication. It was the sturdy wilfulness of a 
man usually most reasonable and self-con- | 
trolled. He entered the room, taking in at a 
glance the fact of Margaret’s presence ; but 
after the first cold distant bow, he never 
eemed to let his eyes fall on her again. He 

only stayed to present his papers—to speak 
some gentle kindly words—and then his cold 
offended eyes met Margaret’s with a grave 
farewell as he left the room. She sat down 
silent and pale. 

“Do you know, Margaret, I really begin 
quite to like Mr. Thornton.” 

No answer at first. Then Margaret forced 
out an icy “Do you?” 

“Yes! I think he is really getting quite 
polished in his manners.” 
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Margaret's voice was more in order now. 
She replied, 

“He is very kind and attentive,—there is 
no doubt of that.” 

“T wonder Mrs. Thornton never calls. She 
must know I am ill, because of the water- 
bed.” 

“TJ dare say she hears how you are from 
her son.” 

“ Still I should like to see her. 
so few friends here, Margaret.” 


You have 


Margaret felt what was in her mother’s 
thoughts,—a tender craving to bespeak the 
kindness of some woman towards the daughter 


that might be so soon left motherless, But 
she could not speak. 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Hale, after a 
pause, “that you could go and ask Mrs. 
Thornton to come and see me? Only once,-— 
I don’t want to be troublesome.” 

“T will do anything, if you wish it, mamma, 
—but if—but when Frederick comes” 

“ Ah, to be sure! we must keep our doors 
shut,—we must let no one in. I hardly know 
whether I dare wish him to come or not. 
Sometimes I think I would rather not. Some- 
times I have such frightful dreams about 
him.” 

“Oh, mamma! we'll take good care. I will 
put my arm in the boli sooner than he should 
come to the slightest harm. Trust the care 
of him to me, mamma, I will watch over 
him like a lioness over her young.” 

“When can we hear from him?” 

“Not for a week yet, certainly,—perhaps 
more.” 

“We must send Martha away in good time. 
It would never do to have her here when he 
comes, and then send her off in a hurry.” 

“ Dixon is sure to remind us of that. I was} 
thinking that if we wanted any help in the 
house while he is here, we could perhaps get 
Mary Higgins. She is very slack of work, 
and is a good girl, and would take pains to 
do her best, I am sure, and would sleep at 
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home, and need never come upstairs, so as to 
know who is in the house.” 

“ As you please. As Dixon pleases. But, 
Margaret, don’t get to use these horrid Milton 
words, ‘Slack of work ;’ it isa provincialism, 
What will your aunt Shaw say if she hears 
you use it on her return ?” 

“Oh, mamma! don’t try and make a bug- 
bear of aunt Shaw,” said Margaret, laughing. 
“Edith picked up all sorts of military slang 
from Captain Lennox, and aunt Shaw never 
took any notice of it.” 

“ But yours is factory slang.” 

“And if I live in a factory town, I must 
speak factory language when I want it. 
Why, mama, I could astonish you with a 
great many words you never heard in your 
life. I don’t believe you know what a knob- 
stick is.” 

“NotI, child. I only know it has a very 
vulgar sound ; and I don’t want to hear you 
using it.” 

“ Very well, dearest mother, I won’t. Ouly 
I shall have to use a whole explanatory sen- 
tence instead.” 

“T don’t like this Milton,” said Mrs, Hale. 
“Edith is right enough in saying it’s the 
smoke that has made me so ill.” 

Margaret started up as her mother said 
this. Her father had just entered the room. 
and she was most anxious that the faint im- 
pression she had seen on his mind that the 
Milton air had injured her mother’s health, 
should not be deepened,—should not receive 
any confirmation. She could not tell if he had 
heard what Mrs. Hale had said or not; but 
she began speaking hurriedly of other things, 
unaware that Mr. Thornton was following 
him. 

“Mamma is accusing me of having picked 
up a great deal of vulgarity since we came to 
Milton.” 

The “vulgarity” Margaret spoke of referred 
purely to the use of local words, and the ex- 
pression arose out of the conversation they 
had just been holding. But Mr, Tiaornton’s 
brow darkened ; and Margaret suddenly felt 
how her speech might be misunderstood by 
him ; so, in the natural sweet desire to avoid 
giving unnecessary pain, she forced herself to 
go forwards with a little greeting, and con- 
tinue what she was saying, addressing her- 
self to him expressly. 

“ Now, Mr. Thornton, though knobstick 
has not a very pretty sound, is it not expres- 
sive? Could I do without it in speaking of 
the thing it represents? If using local words 
is vulgar, I was very vulgar in the Forest,— 
was I not, mamma ?” 

It was unusual with Margaret to obtrude 
her own subject of conversation on others ; 
but in this case she was so anxious to prevent 
Mr. Thornton from feeling annoyance at the 
words he had accidentally overheard, that it 
was not until she had done speaking that she 
coloured all over with consciousness, more 


especially as Mr. Thornton seemed hardly to 
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understand the exact gist or bearing of what 
she was saying, but passed her by, with a 
cold reserve of ceremonious movement, to 
speak to Mrs. Hale. 

The sight of him reminded her of the wish 
to see his mother, and commend Margaret to 
her care. Margaret, sitting in burning 
silence, vexed and ashamed of her difficulty 
in keeping her right place, and her calm un- 
consciousness of heart, when Mr. Thornton 
was by, heard her mother’s low entreaty that 
Mrs. Thornton would come and see her ; see 
her soon; to-morrow, if it were possible. Mr. 
Thornton promised that she should—con- 
versed a little, and then took his leave; and 
Margaret’s movements and voice seemed at 
once released from some invisible chains. 
He never looked at her; and yet the careful 
avoidance of his eyes betokened that in some 
way he knew exactly where, if they fell by 
chance, they would rest on her. If she spoke 
he gave no sign of attention, and yet his next 
speech to any one else was modified by what 
= had said; sometimes there was an ex- 
press answer to what she had remarked, but 
given to another person as though unsug- 
gested by her. It was not the bad manners 
of ignorance: it was the wilful bad manners 
arising from deep offence. It was wilful at 
the time; repented of afterwards. But no 
deep plan, no careful cunning could have 
stood himinsuch goodstead, Margaret thought 
about him more than she had ever done 
before ; not with any tinge of what is called 
love, but with regret that she had wounded 
him so deeply,—and with a gentle, patient 
striving to return to their former position of 
antagonistic friendship ; for a friend’s position 
was what she found that he had held in her 
regard, as well as in that of the rest of the 
family. There was a pretty humility in her 
behaviour to him, as if mutely apologising 
for the over-strong words which were the 
reaction from the deeds of the day of the 
riot. 

But he resented those words bitterly. They 
rung in his ears; and he was proud of the 
sense of justice which made him go on in 
every kindness he could offer to her parents. 
He exulted in the power he showed in com- 
pelling himself to face her, whenever he could 
think of any action which could give her 
father or mother pleasure. He thought that 
he disliked seeing one who had mortitied him 
so keenly ; but ‘he was mistaken. It was a 
stinging pleasure to be in the room with her, 
and feel her presence. But he was no great 
analyser of his own motives, and was mis- 
taken, as I have said. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


Mrs. THornton came to see Mrs. Hale the 
next morning. She was much worse. One 
of those sudden changes—those great visible 
strides towards death,—had been taken in 
the night, and her own family were startled 
by the gray sunken look her features had 
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assumed in that one twelve hours of suffering. 
Mrs. Thornton—who had not seen her for 
weeks—was softened all at once. She had 
come because her son asked it from her as a 
personal favour, but with all the proud bit- 
ter feelings of her nature in arms against 
that family of which Margaret formed one. 
She doubted the reality of Mrs. Hale’s illness; 
she doubted any want beyond a momentary 
fancy on that lady’s part, which should take 
her out of her previously settled course of 
employment for the day. She told her son 
that she wished they had never come near 
the place ; that he had never got acquainted 
with them ; that there had been no such use- 
less languages as Latin and Greek ever in- 
vented. He bore all this pretty silently; 
but when she had ended her invective against 
the dead languages, he quietly returned to 
the short, curt, decided expression of his wish 
that she should go and see Mrs. Hale at 
the time appointed, as most likely to be 
convenient to the invalid. Mrs. Thornton 
submitted with as bad a grace as she could 
to her son’s desire, all the time liking him 
the better for having it; and exaggeratin 
in her own mind the same notion that he had 
of extraordinary goodness on his part in so 
perseveringly keeping up with the Hales. 

His goodness verging on weakness, as all 
the softer virtues did in her mind, and her 
own contempt for Mr. and Mrs. Hale, and 
positive dislike to Margaret, were the ideas 
which occupied Mrs. Thornton till, she was 
struck into nothingness before the dark 
shadow of the wings of the angel of death. 
There lay Mrs. Hale—a mother like herself 
—a much younger woman than she was,—on 
the bed from which there was no sign of hope 
that she might ever rise again. No more 
variety of light and shade for her in that 
darkened room ; no power of action, scarcely 
change of movement; faint alternations of 
whispered sound and studious silence ; and 
yet that monotonous life seemed almost too 
much! When Mrs. Thornton, strong and 
prosperous with life, came in, Mrs. Hale lay 
still, although from the look on her face she 
was evidently conscious of who it was, But 
she did not even open her eyes for a minute 
or two. The heavy moisture of tears stood 
on the eyelashes before she looked up ; then, 
with her hand groping feebly over the bed- 
clothes, for the ion of Mrs. Thornton’s large 
firm fingers, she said, scarcely above her breath 
—Mrs. Thornton had to stoop from her erect- 
ness to listen,— 

“ Margaret—you have a daughter—my 
sister is in Italy. My child will ‘be without 
a mother ;—in a strange place,—if I die—— 
will you ” 

And her filmy wandering eyes fixed them- 
selves with an intensity of wisttulness on Mrs. 
Thornton’s face. For a minute there was no 
change in it’s rigidness; it was stern and 
unmoved ;—nay, but that the eyes of the sick 
woman were growing dim with the slow-gather- 
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ing tears, she might have seena dark cloud| “Ithank you. I pray God to bless you, 
cross the cold features. And it was no|I shall never see you again in this world, 
thought of her son, or of her living daughter} But my last words are, I thank you for 
Fanny, that stirred her heart at last ; but a| your promise of kindness to my child.” 
sudden remembrance, suggested bysomething| “Not kindness!” testified Mrs. Thornton, 
in the arrangement of the room,—of a little | ungraciously truthful tothe last. But having 
daughter—dead in infancy—long years ago ;/ eased her conscience by saying these words, 
that, like a sudden sunbeam, melted the icy|she was not sorry that they were not heard. 
crust, behind which there was a real tender | She pressed Mrs. Hale’s soft languid hand; 
woman. and rose up and went her way out of the 
“You wish me to be a friend to Miss|house without seeing a creature. 
Hale,” said Mrs. Thornton, in her measured} During the time that Mrs. Thornton was 
voice, that would not soften with her heart, | having thisinterview with Mrs.Hale, Margaret 
but came out distinct and clear. and Dixon were laying their heads together 
Mrs. Hale, her eyes still fixed onMrs.Thorn-| and consulting how they should keep Frede- 
ton’s face, pressed the hand that lay below | rick’s coming a profound secret to all out .of 
hers on the coverlet. She could not speak.|the house. A letter from him might now be 
Mrs. Thornton sighed, “I will be a true| expected any day; and he would assuredly 
friend, if circumstances require it. Not a/| follow quickly on its heels. Martha must be 
tender friend. That I cannot be,”—(“to her,” | sent away on her holiday ; Dixon must keep 
she was on the point of adding, but she| stern guard on the front door, only admitting 
relented at the sight of that poor, anxious |the few visitors that ever came to the house 
face.) — “It is not in my nature to show] into Mr. Hale’s room downstairs—Mrs. Hale’s 
affection even where I feel it, nor do I volun-| extreme illness giving her a good excuse for 
teer advice in general. Still, at your request,|this, If Mary Higgins was required as a 
—if it will be any comfort to you, I will pro-| help to Dixon in the kitchen, she was to hear 
mise you.” Then came a pause. Mrs. | and see as little of Frederick as possible ; and 
Thornton was too conscientious to promise | he was, if necessary, to be spoken of to her 
what she did not mean to perform; and to| under the name of Mr. Dickinson. But her 
erform anything in the way of kindness on | sluggish and incurious nature was the greatest 
behalf of Margaret, more disliked at this | safeguard of all. 
moment than ever, was difficult; almost; They resolved that Martha should leave 
impossible. them that very afternoon for this visit to her 
“TI promise,” said she, with grave severity ;|mother. Margaret wished that she had been 
which, after all, inspired the dying woman |sent away on the previous day, as she fancied 
with faith as in something more stable than | it might be thought strange to give a servant 
life itself,—flickering, flitting, wavering life !|}a holiday when her mother’s state required 
“TI promise that in any difficulty in which |so much attendance. 





Miss Hale ”—— Poor Margaret! All that afternoon she 
“Call her Margaret!” gasped Mrs. | had to act the part of a Roman daughter, and 
Hale. give strength out of her own scanty stock to 


“In which she comes to me for help, I will| her father. Mr. Hale would hope, would not 
help her with every power [ have, as if she| despair, between the attacks of his wife’s 
were my own daughter. I also promise that|malady; he buoyed himself up in every 
if ever I see her doing what I think is| respite from her pain, and believed that. it 
wrong” was the beginning of ultimate recovery.. And 

“But Margaret never does wrong—not wil-|so, when the paroxysms came on, each more 
fully wrong,’ pleaded Mrs. Hale. Mrs.Thorn-|severe than the last, they were fresh ago- 
ton went on as before; as if she had not/nies, and greater disappointments to him. 
heard : This afternoon he sat in the drawing-room, 

“Tf ever I see her doing what I believe to| unable to bear the solitude of his study, or 
be wrong—such wrong not touching me or|to employ himself in any way. He buried 
mine, in which case I might be supposed | his head in his arms, which lay folded on the 
to have an interested motive—I will. tell table. Margaret’s heart ached to see him; 
her of it, faithfully and plainly, as I should | yet, as he did not speak, she did not like to 
wish my own daughter to be told.” volunteer any attempt at comfort. Martha 

There was a long pause. Mrs. Hale felt that | was gone. Dixon sat with Mrs. Hale while 
this promise did not include all; and yet it| she slept. The house was very still and quiet, 
was much, It had reservations in it which | and darkness came on, without any movement 
she did not understand ; but then she was| to procure candles, Margaret sat at the win- 
weak, dizzy, and tired. Mrs. Thornton was | dow, looking out at the lamps and the street, 
reviewing all the probable cases in which | but seeing nothing,—only alive to her father’s 
she had pledged herself to act. She had a| heavy sighs. She did not like to go down for 
fierce pleasure in the idea of telling Margaret | lights, lest the tacit restraint of her presence 
unwelcome truths, in the shape of per-| being withdrawn, he might give way to more 
formance of duty. Mrs. Hale began to/| violent emotion, without her being at hand 
speak ; to comfort him. Yet she was just thinking 
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that she ought to go and see after the well- 
doing of the kitchen-fire, which there was 
nobody but herself to attend to, when she 
heard the muffled door-bell ring with so 
violent .a pull, that the wires jingled all 
through the house, though the positive sound 
was not great. She started up,—passed her 
father, who had never moved at the veiled 
dull sound,—returned, and kissed him ten- 
derly. And still he never-moved, nor took 
any notice of her fond embrace. Then she 
went down softly, through the dark, to the 
door. Dixon would have put the chain on 

before she opened it, but Margaret had not a 

thought of fear in her pre-occupied mind. A 

man’s tall figure ahead between her and the 

luminous street. He was looking away ; but 
at the sound of the latch he turned quickly 
round. 

“Ts this Mr. Hale’s?” said he, in a clear, 
full, delicate voice. 

Margaret trembled all over; at first she 
did not answer. In a moment she sighed out, 

“ Frederick !” and stretched out both her 
hands to catch his, and draw him in. 

“Oh, Margaret!” said he, holding her off 
by her shoulders, after they had kissed each 
other, as if even in that darkness he could 
see her face, and read in its expression a 
quicker answer to his question than words 
could give,— 

“My mother ! is she alive ?” 

“Yes, she is alive, dear, dear brother! 
She—as ill as she can be she is ; but alive! 
She is alive!” 

“Thank God !” said he. 

“ Papa is utterly prostrate with this great 

rief.” 

a You expect me, don’t you ?” 
“No, we have had no letter.” 
“Then I have come before it, 

mother knows I am coming ?” 

“Oh! we all knew. you would come. But 
wait a little! Step in here. Give me your 
hand. What isthis? Oh! your carpet-bag. 
Dixon has shut the shutters; but this is 
papa’s study, and I can take you to a chair to 
rest. yourself for a few minutes ; while I go 
and tell him.” 

She groped her way to the taper and the 
lucifer matches. She suddenly felt shy when 
the little feeble light made them visible. All 
she could see was that her brother’s face was 
unusually dark in complexion, and she caught 
the stealthy look of a pair of remarkably 
long-cut blue eyes, that suddenly twinkled up 
with a droll consciousness of their mutual 
purpose of inspecting each other. But though 
the brother and sister had an instant of 
sympathy in their reciprocal glances, they did 
not exchange a word; only Margaret felt 
sure that she should like her brother as a 
companion as much as she already loved him 
asanear relation. Her heart was wonderfully 
lighter as she went upstairs ; the sorrow was 
no less in reality, but it became less oppressive 
from having some one in precisely the same 


But my 


relation to it-as—that-in-which she stood. 
Not her father’s desponding. attitude had 
power to damp her now. He lay across the 
table, helpless as ever ; but she had the spell 
by which to rouse him. She used it perhaps 
too violently in her own great relief. 

“Papa,” said she, throwing her arms fondly 
round his neck ; pulling his weeny head up 
in fact with her gentle violence, till it rested 
in her arms, and she could look into his eyes, 
and gain strength and assurance from hers, 

“Papa! guess who is here !” 

He looked at her ; she saw the idea of the 
truth glimmer into their filmy sadness, and 
be dismissed thence as.a wild imagination, 

He threw himself forward, and hid his face 
once more in his stretched-out arms, resting 
upon the table as heretofore. She heard him 
whisper ; she bent tenderly down to listen. 
“T don’t know. Don’t tell me it is Frederick 
—not Frederick. I cannot bear it,—I am too 
weak. And his mother is dying !” 

He began to cry and wail like a child. It 
was so different to all which Margaret had 
hoped and expected, that she turned sick with 
disappointment, and was silent for an instant, 
Then she spoke again—very differently—not 
so exultingly, far more tenderly and care- 
fully. 

“Papa, itis Frederick! Think of mamma, 
how glad she will be! And oh, for her sake, 
how glad we ought to be! For his sake too, 
—our poor, poor boy!” 

Her father did not change his attitude, but 
he seemed to be trying to understand the fact. 

“Where is he?” asked he at last, his face 
still hidden in his prostrate arms. 

“Tn your study, quite alone. I lighted the 
taper, and ran up to tell you. He is quite 
alone, and will be wondering why—” 

“T will go to him,” broke in her father ; 
and he lifted himself up and leant on her arm 
as on that of a guide, 

Margaret led him to the study door, but 
her spirits were so agitated that she felt that 
she could not bear to see the meeting. She 
turned away, and ran up stairs, and crie 
most heartily. It was the first time she had 
dared to allow herself this relief for days. 
The strain had been terrible, as she now felt. 
But Frederick was come! He, the one pre- 
cious brother, was there, safe, amongst them 
again! She could hardly believe it. She 
stopped her crying, and opened her bedroom 
door. She heard no sound of voices, and 
almost feared she might have dreamt. She 
went down stairs, and listened at the study 
door. She heard the buzz of voices; and 
that was enough, She went into the kitchen, 
and stirred up the fire, and lighted the house, 
and prepared for the wanderer’s refreshment, 
How fortunate it was that her mother slept ! 
She knew that she did, from the candle- 
lighter thrust through the keyhole of her 
bedroom door. The traveller could be re- 


freshed and bright, and the first excitement 
of the meeting with his father all be over, 
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before her mother became aware of anything | 


unusual, 

When all was ready, Margaret opened the 
study door, and wentin like a serving-maiden, 
with a heavy tray held in her extended arms. 
She was proud of serving Frederick. But he, | 
when he saw her, sprang up in a minute, and 
relieved her of her burden. It was a type, | 
a sign, of all the coming relief which his 
presence would bring. ‘he brother and 
sister arranged the table together, saying 
little, but their hands touching, and their eyes 
speaking the natural language of expression, 
so intelligible to those of the same blood, 
The fire had gone out ; and Margaret applied | 
herself to light it, for the evenings had begun 
to be chilly ; and ‘yet it was desirable to make 
all noises as distant as possible from Mrs. 
Hale’s room. 

“ Dixon says it is a gift to light a fire; not, 
an art to be acquired. ” 

“Poeta nascitur, non fit,’ murmured Mr. 
Hale ; and Marguret was glad to hear a quo- 
tation once more, however languidly given. 

“Dear old Dixon! How we shall kiss each | 
other!” said Frederick. “She used to kiss 
me, and then look in my face to be sure I was 
the right person, and then set to again! But 
Margaret what a bungler you are! I never | 
saw such a little awkward good-for-nothing | 
pair of hands. Run away, and wash them, 
ready to cut bread-and-butter for me, and 
leave the fire. I'll manage it. Lighting fires 








is one of my natural accomplishments.” 

So Margaret went away; and returned ; | 
and passed i in and out of the room in a glad 
restlessness that could not be satisfied with 


sitting still. The more wants Frederick had, | 
the better she was pleased ; and he understood | | 
all this by instinct. It was a joy snatched in | 
the house of mourning, and the zest of it, 

was all the more pungent, because they knew 
in the depths of their hearts what irreme- 
diable sorrow awaited them. 

In the middle, they heard Dixon’s foot on 
the stairs. Mr. Hale started from his lan- 
guid posture in his great arm-chair, from 
which he had been watching his children in) 
a dreamy way, as if they were acting some 
drama of happiness, which it was pretty to 
look at, but which was distinct from reality, | 
and in which he had no part. He stood up, 
and faced the door, showing such a strange, 
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| Frederick’s presence. 


relieve his mother’s pain. 


[Conitueted by 
had given her some tea she was refreshed, 
though not disposed to talk. It was better 
that the night should pass over before she 
was told of her son’s arrival. Dr. Donald- 
,Son’s appointed visit would bring nervous ex- 
|citement enough for the evening; and he 
might tell them how to prepare her for see- 
ing Frederick. He was there, in the house ; 
could be summoned at any moment. 
Margaret could not sit still. It was a relief 
| to her to aid Dixon in all her preparations for 
“Master Frederick.” It eel as though 
she never could be tired again. Each glimpse 
into the room where he sate by his father, 
conversing with him, about, she knew not 
| what, nor cared to know,—was increase of 
strensth toher. Her own time for talking 
and hearing would come at last, and she was 
| too certain of this to feel ina hurry to grasp 
it now. She took in his appearance and liked it. 
| He had delicate features, redeemed from effe- 


Ininacy by the swar thiness of his complexion, 
jand his quick intensity of expression. 


His 
eyes were generally merry-looking, but at 
times they and his mouth so suddenly changed 
and gave her such an idea of latent passion 
| thatit almostmade herafraid. Butthis look was 
only for an instant ; and had in it no dogged- 
ness, no vindictiveness ; ; it was rather the 
instantaneous ferocity of expression that 


| comes over the countenances of all natives of 


wild or southern countries — a ferocity which 
enhances the charm of the childlike softness 


jinto which such a look may melt away. Mar- 


garet might fear the violence of the impul- 


|Sive ni ature thus ocecasix mally betrayed, but 


‘there was nothing in it to make her distrust, 
or recoil in the least, from the new-found 
brother. On the contrary, all their inter- 
course was peculiarly charming to her from 
the very first. She knew then how much 
responsibility she had had to war, from the 
| exquisite sensation of relief which she felt in 
He understood his 
father and mother—their characters and 
their weaknesses, and went along with a care- 
less freedom, which was yet most delic: utely 
careful not to hurt or wound any of their 
feelings. He seemed to know instinctively 
when a little of the natural brilliancy of his 
manner and conversation would not jar on 
the deep depression of his father, or might 
Whenever it 








sudden anxiety to conceal Frederick from the | would have been out of tune, and out of 
sight of any person entering, even though it, | time, his patient devotion and watchfulness 
were the faithful Dixon, that a shiver came came into play, and made him an admirable 
over Margaret’s heart ; it reminded her of nurse. Then Margaret was almost touched 
the new fear in their lives, She caught at into tears by the allusions which he often 


Frederick’s arm, and clutched it tight, while a 
stern thought compressed her brows, and | 
caused her to set her teeth. And yet they 
knew it was only Dixon’s measured tread. 


made to their childish days in the New Forest; 
he had never forgotten her—or Helstone 
either—all the time he had been roaming 


| 
‘among distant countries and foreign people. 





They heard her walk the length of the| She might talk to him of the old” spot, and 
passage,—into the kitchen, Margaret rose up. | never fear tiring him. She had been afraid 

“T will go to her; and tell her. And L| of him before he came, even while she 
shall hear how mamma is.” Mrs. Hale was | had longed for his coming; seven or eight 
awake, She rambled at first ; but after they : years had, she felt, produced such great 
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changes in herself that, forgetting how much 
of the original Margaret was left, she had 
reasoned that if her tastes and feelings had so 
materially altered, even in her stay-at-home 
life, his wild career, with which she was but 
imperfectly acquainted, must have almost 
substituted another Frederick from the tall 
stripling in his middy’s uniform, whom she 
remembered looking up to with such admir- 
ing awe. But in their absence they had 
grown nearer to each other in age, as well as 
in many other things. And so it was that the 
weight, this sorrowful time, was lightened to 
Margaret. Other light than that of Fre- 
derick’s presence she had none. For a few 
hours the mother rallied on seeing her son. 
She sate with his hand in hers; she would 
not part with it even while she slept; and 
Margaret had to feed him like a baby, rather 
than that he should disturb her mother by 
removing a finger. Mrs. Hale wakened 
while they were thus engaged; she slowly 
moved her head round on the 
and smiled at her children, as she under- 
stood what they were doing, and why it 
was done. 

“Tam very selfish,” said she; “ but it will 
not be for long.” Frederick bent down and 
kissed the feeble hand that imprisoned 
| his. 

This state of tranquillity could not endure 
for many days, nor perhaps for many hours ; 
so Dr. Donaldson assured Margaret. After 
the kind doctor had gone away, she stole 
down to Frederick, who, during the visit, had 
been adjured to remain quietly concealed in 
the back parlour, usually Dixon's bedroom, 
| but now given up to him. 

Margaret told him what Dr. Donaldson 
said, 
“T don’t believe it,” he exclaimed. “ She is 
| very ill; she may be dangerously ill, and in 
immediate danger, too; but I can’t imagine 
that she could be as she is, if she were on the 
point of death. Margaret! she should have 
some other advice—some London doctor. | 
Have you never thought of that?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “ more than. once. 
| But I don’t believe it would do any good. 
And, you know, we have not the money to 
| bring any great London surgeon down, and 
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know papa’s agonising power of self-re- 
| proach ! ” 

Frederick walked away as if he were on 

the quarter-deck, At last he stopped 
right opposite to Margaret, and looked at 
her drooping, desponding attitude for an 
instant. 
“ My little Margaret!” said he, caressing 
her. “Let us hope as long as we can. Poor 
little woman ! what! is this face all wet with 
tears? I will hope. I will, in spite ofa 
thousand doctors, Bear up, Margaret, and be 
brave enough to hope !” 

Margaret choked in trying to speak, and 
when she did it was very low. 

“T must try to be meek enough to trust. 
Oh, Frederick ! mamma was getting to love 
me so! And I was getting to understand 
her. And now comes death to snap us 
asunder ! ” 

“Come, come, come! Let us go up-stairs, 
and do something, rather than waste time 
that may be so precious. Thinking has, 
many a time, made me sad, darling; but 
doing never did in all my life. My theory is 
a sort of parody on the maxim of ‘Get 
money, my son, honestly if you can ; but get 
money. My precept is, ‘Do something, my 
sister, do good if you can; but, at any rate, 
do something.’” 

“Not excluding mischief,” said Margaret, 
smiling faintly through her tears. 

“ By no means. What I do exclude is the 
remorse afterwards. Blot your misdeeds out 
(if you are particularly conscientious), by a 
good deed, as soon as you can ; just as we did 
a correct sum at school on the slate, where. 
an incorrect one was only half rubbed out. It 
was better than wetting our sponge with 
tears; both less loss of time where tears 
had to be waited for, and a better effect at 
last.” 

If Margaret thought Frederick’s theory 
rather a rough one at first, she saw how he 
worked it out into continual production of 
kindness in fact. After a bad night with his 
mother (for he insisted on taking his turn as 
asitter-up) he was busy the next morning 
before breakfast, contriving a leg-rest for 
Dixon, who was beginning to feel the fatigues 
of watching. At breakfast time he interested 








I am sure Dr. Donaldson is only second in 
skill to the very best, if indeed he is to 
them.” 

Frederick began to walk up and down the 
room impatiently. 

“T have credit in Cadiz,” said he, “but 
none here, owing to this wretched change of 
name. Why did my father leave Helstone ? 
That was the blunder.” 

“Tt was no blunder,” said Margaret 
gloomily. “And, above all possible chances, 
avoid letting papa hear anything like what 
you have just been saying. I can see that 
he is tormenting himself already with the 
idea that mamma would never have been ill 
if we had staid at Helstone, and you don’t 
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Mr. Hale with vivid, graphic, rattling accounts 
of the wild life he had led in Mexico, South 
America,and elsewhere. Margaret would have 
given up the effort in despair to rouse Mr, 
Hale out of his dejection ; it would even have 
affected herself and rendered her incapable of 
talking at all. But Fred, true to his theory, 
did sometiiing perpetually ; and talking was 
the only thing to be done, besides eating, at 
breakfast. 

Before the night of that day, Dr. Donald- 
son’s opinion was proved to be all too well- 
founded. Convulsions came on; and when 
they ceased Mrs. Hale was unconscious. Her 
husband might lie by her shaking the bed 
with his 


sobs ; her son’s strong arms might 
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lift her tenderly up into a comfortable posi- 
tion ; her daughter’s hands might bathe her 
face; but she knew them not. She would 
never recognise them again, till they met in 
Heaven. 

Before the morning came all was over. 

Then Margaret rose from her trembling 
and despondency, and became as a strong 
angel of comfort to her father and brother. 
For Frederick had broken down now, and all 
his theories were of no use to him. He 
cried so violently, when shut up alone in his 
little room at night, that Margaret and 
Dixon came down in affright to warn him to 
be quiet ; for the house-partitions were but 
thin, and the next-door neighbours might 
easily hear his youthful passionate sobs, so 
different from the slower trembling agony of 
after-life, when we become inured to grief, 
and dare not be rebellious against the in- 
exorable doom, knowing who it is that 
decrees, 

Margaret sate with her father in the room 
with the dead. If he had cried, she would 
have been thankful. But he sate by the bed 
quite quietly; only from time to time he 
uncovered the face, and stroked it gently, 
making a kind of soft inarticulate noise, like 
that of some mother-animal caressing her 
young. He took no notice of Margaret’s 

resence. Once or twice she came up to kiss 

im ; and he submitted to it, giving her a 
little push away whgn she had done, as if 
her affection disturbed him from his absorp- 
tion in the dead. He started when he heard 
Frederick’s cries, and shook his head: — 
“Poor boy! poor boy!” he said, and took no 
more notice. Margaret’s heart ached within 
her. She could not think of her own loss in 
thinking of her father’s case. The night was 
wearing away, and the day was at hand, 
when, without a word of preparation, Mar- 
garet’s voice broke upon the atillness of the 
room, with a clearness of sound that started 
even herself: “Let not your heart be trou- 
bled,” it said; and she went steadily on 
through all that chapter of unspeakable 
consolation, 


THE GREAT RED BOOK. 


I sinc a book. Not that famous Livre 
Rouge—that historical red-book which was 
found behind the secret panel in the palace 
at Versailles, when Marie Antoinette was 
rescued by the Count de Fersen from the 
infuriated mob that sought her in her bed- 


chamber to slay her. Not Webster’s Royal 
Red-book, as performed in the Theatre Royal 
Adelphi, in a vaudeville form, with a strong 
family likeness to the “ Almanach des Vingt- 
cing mille Adresses.” Not the Court Guide, 
that slim, hot-pressed epitome of gentility. 
Not the dog’s-eared, greasy, dingy red book, 
whose original cost was twopence, but which, 
by the mysterious agency of “ tick,” is made 
to become the representative of pounds—the 
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red book that the housekeeper wots of, and 
that the unsatisfied butcher shakes vengefully, 
Nor the Red Book specially so eulled, con- 
taining a list of every government situation, 
with the names of the holders thereof, from 
the Prime Minister to the hall-porter. Buta 
Great Red Book, ornamented with the royal 
arms in gold,—a book not unlike outwardly 
one of her Majesty’s mail-coaches ;—a book 
now in the fifty-sixth year of its age ; enor- 
mously large, prodigiously thick, wondrously 
heavy ;—a_ book that if it held the bio- 
graphies and characters of men as well as 
their names would be the greatest repertory 
of human knowledge in the world ; a book 
really marvellous in conception, execution, 
and actual existence—in a word, the Post- 
office London Directory for eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. 

The old mail coach—peace be, as pleasant 
memories are, to its ashes—is gone. The 
valiant old scarlet vehicle with its four blood- 
horses, so brave in ribbons on May-day; so 
defiant of footpads and highwaymen, in the 
blunderbuss of its guard, and the pocket 
pistols of its coachman—so blatant of its 
royalty and its maildom in the loud fanfa- 
ronade of its horn, so exorbitant in its 
charges, so boastful of its speed, and yet, oh! | 
so slow—that coach is gone to the limbo of | 
“flying” coaches, post chaises, and stage- 
waggons. The royal mail carried ofttimes 
peers of the realm inside ; bankers, quakers, 
and old ladies. Outside rode tradesmen, 
servants, clerks, and governesses; and the 
four blood-horses drew for the nonce, repre- 
sentatives of the court, finance, commerce, 
small trades, and genteel professions. In the 
boot were the fate-pregnant letter-bags,—the 
bags that had held ten million hopes, fears, pro- 
mises, smiles, tears, lies, and false witnesses— 
the bags that held insealing-waxed foolscap, the 
counterfeit presentment ofthe quarrels of royal 
dukes, and the loves of Dusty Bob and Black 
Sal, of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
maids, wives and widows. The Royal Mail 
starts no more in its glorious unity of scarlet 
and gold from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A 
mechanical, shrieking, whistling, smoking, 
panting steam-engine has superseded the 
coach and blood horses. A man in a guern- 
sey and a fur cap, smelling woundily of train 
oil, reigns in the stead of the bluff coachman. 
A railway guard, ah, me! a prosaic rider in 
breaks, and blower of whistles, has pushed 
the mail guard, in his scarlet frock and tops 
with his horn and blunderbuss, from his box. 
I could weep when I think of this pleasant 
old institution departed, were I not consoled 
in descrying a sort of fanciful resemblance to 
the Royal Mail in the Great Red Book before 
me. It has the scarlet and gold, the Royal 
arms, the Post-office imprimatur. Its adver- 
tisements in the daily press may serve for its 
horn; the copyright act securing it from 

iracy may pass for its protective blunder- 
uss; and its thousands of pages, recording 
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more thousands of the names, addresses, and|has read Rabelais; or Cuffy, who on the 
avocations of persons in every rank and con-/strength of being able to repeat a stray 
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dition of life, are not a bad substitute for the | couplet or two, declares that he knows Hudi- 
fuolscap counterfeit presentments in the fate-| bras by heart. 


regnant letter-bags. So let the Post-office 


There is a large and elaborate map of the 


ndon Directory be my Royal Mail, and let | Great Middlesex Wen and its environs at- 


me start with it on its journey from the 
printing-offices of its proprietors, in that 


sombre and mysterious locality, Old Boswell | 


Court, near Temple Bar, London. 

I don’t think 1 am called upon to relate 
how many reams of paper were used for) 
this great work; how much the paper 
weighed or cost per ream. I am afraid) 
that were I to launch into such abstruse | 
statistics I could not pull up without| 
enumerating the tons of rags employed in| 
making the paper itself; their size, their 
colour, the far-off climes from whence they 
came ; the princesses, chambermaids, milk- 
maids, and beggars that had worn them in 
the process of their decadence from fine linen | 
to mere rags. This again would lead me to 
the number and classification of the paper 
makers, their names, ages, statures, and com- 
plexions ; and I should end by a statement! 
of how many of the sewers had had the 
measles, and how many of the folders be- 
longed to the Free Church of Scotland, which | 
might render me amenable to a suspicion of 
becoming a bore—a suspicion I wish to avoid 
at all risks. 

The Great Red Book contains eleven | 
separate directories : the Official, the Street, | 
the Commercial, the Trades, the Law, the | 
Court, the Parliamentary, the Postal, the | 
City, the Conveyance, and the Banking Di- 
rectories. The price is a long one—thirty-six 
shillings ; but then, every private person is 
not expected to have a directory to himself. 
One might as well be the sole proprietor of a 
white elephant, the skeleton of a mastodon, of 
a brass band, a club-house, a fire insurance 
company, or a Museum of Economic Zoology. | 
The Great Red Book is a museum in itself 
—an encyclopedia, a corpus literarum to 
be subscribed to, to be divided into shares, 





to have trustees for, to fall to the oldest 
survivor in the long run on the tontine 
principle. It is not light reading by any 
means, It could not form part of a Railway 
Library, a Fireside Library, or a Laughing 
Library. It is a huge, frowning rubi- 


tached to the Directory; and affixed to the 
map is a very simple yet ingenious apparatus 
for finding any street and ascertaining any 
division of mileage within the four miles 
circle. This is effected by a piece of tape 
revolving on a pivot, and containing a series 
of numbers corresponding to other numbers 
on the margin of the map: the street looked 
for being found in certain columns beneath. 
The first publication of the Great Red 
Book took place in the year eighteen hundred. 
It was then but a feeble little bantling in 
pamphlet form, containing but two hundred 
and ninety-two pages altogether. The di- 
rectory portion consisted of a list con- 
taining only eleven thousand names. The 
corresponding portion for eighteen fifty-five 
contains one hundred and seven thousand 
names. The Banking Directory was estab- 
lished by the Inspector of Letter-carriers 
of the General Post Office; and down to 
the year forty-six, the Directory had been 
corrected each year by the General Post 
Office letter - carriers: when uprose the 
present editor, and arrangements were made 
for procuring a selected staff of well educated 
men for the purposes of revision ; and that 
selected staff did I see, in a large inky room 
somewhere in a court near the printing- 
offices—in a court where odours of law, 
ounce, and blue bags were wafted on the 
reeze ; where the sun had attempted to issue 
a fieri facias on the pavement, but finding 
itself blocked out by the tall houses (like 
dingy law books reared on end), had made a 
return of nulla bona to the Sheriff of Nature ; 
and where the little children had hung a parch- 
ment doll to a rusty nail by a halter of red tape. 
Even as, almost immediately after Mon- 
day’s Times is printed off, the editor rises 
from his late breakfast with the notion— 
soon aggravated into an imperative necessity 
—of seeing after Tuesday ;— even as no 
sooner than one number of Household 
Words is gone to press, and long before it is 
in the hands of the public, the labour of 
arranging another number commences : even 


cund tome; a monument of nomenclature | so, directly the Great Red Book for eighteen 
and topography; the Domesday Book of| fifty-five is published, the merry or studious 


London—to 


e approached with reverence,|men thereunto attached commence the com- 


consulted with anxious eye and inquiring] pilation of the scarlet calendar for eighteen 
finger. If such a work could have been| fifty-six. For though court is always court, and 


printed two hundred years ago (which it 
couldn’t), it would have been attached to the 
lectern in the parish church by a chain and 
adlock, like the Vulgate or Fox’s Martyrs. 

would be as chary of admitting the veracity 
ofa man who told me that he had read all 
Great Scarlet Letters through, as I am of 
believing Buffy, who because he has heard of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, swears that he 


commerce commerce, and law law—though 
streets are streets, and trades trades to the 
end of the chapter, men change. The prime 
minister falls into the plain right honour- 
able ; the briefless barrister becomes a county 
court judge ; the medical student passes Hall 
and College, and sets up for himself in a neat 
little druggist’s shop in Camden New Town; 
the patientless physician starts into renown 
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and Savile Row. Spinsters marry, widows 
marry again ; the son of sixteen plucks the 
lined crutch from his grandsire, and goes into 
business on his own account. Partnerships 
are dissolved ; and whilom staunch commer- 
cial friends fill the advertising columns of the 
newspapers with frantic denials of connection 
with their quondam partners, and sternly 
repudiate the untradesmanlike falsehood of 
“it’s the same concern.” Men are divorced. 
Belgrave Square is sold up, and is fain to 
hide his head at the Spotted Dog in Strand 
Lane. Number nine retires to his country- 
house, and number ten goes to join his uncle 
in America. Men go to the bad, to Boulogne, 
to the Bench ; men die ; and all these are so 
many variations in the pulse of the Great 
Red Book, which it behoves Messrs. Kelly to 
be on the watch for 
measures by accordingly, so that the pulse 
may beat helpful music: and that, ever on 
the watch, they may be able to find out forty 
thousand faults in any rival directory that 
may dare to start in opposition ; always for 
the benefit of society at large, and not at all 


for that of their own Great Red Book in| 


particular, of course. 

For compiling the fresh number of the 
Directory two distinct classes of persons are 
employed. The first for the indoor, the 
second for the outdoor work. 

My friends the well-educated men, to the 
number of about fifty, open the ball. On 
the principle of Saturn destroying his own 
children ; of Penelope resolving her daily 


crochet-work into mere Berlin wool again ; | 


of the domino-player shuffling his neat paral- 
lelograms of pieces into a salad of bones; 
of the stoic throwing away his cucumber 
just when it is dressed to the pink of perfec- 
tion; of the child upsetting the house of 
cards which it had taken him so much time 
and patience to build up; the educated 
young men proceed deliberately and ruth- 
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| some knowledge of human nature in the 


and to take their | 


[Conducted by 


| sdoption of this system. It imbues some 
| thousands of persons with the agreeable 
notion that they have had a finger in the 
editorship of a six-and-thirty shilling volume 
bound in scarlet and gold. One likes to see 
| oneself in print, somehow. Besides, a man 
| likes to touch up his own portrait, shade off 
his initials, sharpen his street number; and 
| if, like Dogberry, he desires to be written 
down an ass, he may write himself down an 
ass and welcome. 

And now come into action another “ well- 
selected staff of educated men”—a myste- 
rious staff, an ubiquitous staff, a nomadic 
staff, an invisibly inquisitive (for directorial 
purposes) staff, who may be called canvassers, 
collectors, inquirers, askers, or perhaps most 
comprehensively, finders-out. 

First, for the purposes of the office, the 
districts comprised in the Directory are 
divided into about seventy sub-districts to 
each of which one outdoor collector, can- 
vasser, or finder-out is appointed, 

About the month of May, this ingenious 
man (I will take one asa sample) commences 
the pursuit of knowledge under difliculties, 
He is furnished with the several papers 
arranged in streets, and also with a supply 
of blank forms, with his particular district 
cut out of the map, and with a printed paper 
_ of instructions. He starts on his peregrina- 
| tions at eleven in the morning and returns 
| to the office at five or six in the evening with 
| his day’s work. 

The work so brought in, is revised by the 
well-educated men indoors to see that the 
names are all written so clearly that it 
shall be impossible for them to be mis- 
read at any subsequent period of their pro- 
gress through the office ; and also to ascer- 
| tain that there is no discrepancy between the 
street directory and the separate papers. All 
removals are referred to the corresponding 





lessly to destroy their last year’s work by | districts. Thus, if John Tonks is returned as 
cutting up the whole of the commercial and | a new name in Oxford Street, removed from 
court directories into the separate lines re-|the Strand, reference will be made to the 
lating to each person. But like the victim of| Strand to see that he is there tuken out; 
the housemaid’s broom, the spider, no sooner|and at the same time the paper returned 
is their web of sophistry destroyed than they | from the Strand, which states that John Tonks 
are attheir dirty work again. If not dirty, | hasremoved thence to Oxford Street, will bere- 
at least sticky ; for the next step consists in | ferred to that street, to verify Tonks being en- 
gumming the dissevered strips upon separate | tered there as anew name. The papers are 
sheets of blank paper, called query papers, | then divided into three parcels: those in which 
room being left for corrections. For know/no alterations have taken place, the “take 
ye that the principle on which the Great Red| outs” and the new names. The “no altera- 
Book is compiled is, that every portion of| tions” are done with; the two other classes 
the work should be submitted in print to|have to be sorted to the commercial and 
the persons who are respectively described| court divisions, and arranged in strict 
therein. In the case of persons or firms| alphabetical order. This is an operation re- 
residing in the country, these marginal slips,| quiring great care, as names pronounced 
with a cabalistic printed inquiry, Is this/alike may, by a very trifling difference in 
correct ? are sent to them by post: astamp/spelling be far removed from each other: 
being enclosed to save the recipients expense |e. g., if Spigot were sorted as if it were spelt 
in transmitting a reply. The compilers of| Spigott, it would be entered seven names too 
the Great Red Book, besides keeping a keen! low; but if it were sorted as if spelt Spiggott, 
eye on their main chance of accuracy, show ' it would be fourteen names too high. 
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When all the districts have been corrected | with the seedy man who solicits subscriptions 
ence, and the information arranged in the | for the worn-out plates of “ From Bungay to 
office, the street portion is handed over to the | the Bosphorus,” or the “Illustrated Life of 
printers, and all the corrections made in| Timour the Tartar ;” with the industrial who 

rint, Proofs of each street are pulled, and | knocks a double knock, and politely inquires 
coat to the canvassers, who again go over |if you want any lucifer matches; the calico 
their entire districts rapidly, and note any} and lampblack lascar who sells tracts, and if 
alterations which may have been made since. | repulsed, frightens the little footpage into 

I have not quite done with the ing»nious | convulsions, by the rolling of his bilious eye- 
“finder out” yet. I should like toconvey a!balls and the snaky bristling of his elfin 
notion of him physically as well as morally. | locks ; or else wreaks a dire revenge by beat- . 


He is necessarily middle-aged, as a man of 
experiences should be. He is inclined to be 
bald-headed, for he knows things. He is 
taciturn in responsion, but voluble in inter- 
rogation. Such his vocation. I have a notion 
that he wears a long great coat with many 
pockets, from which ooze subscription books, 
maps, note-books, “query papers,” and 
“new names.” His hat is frayed with much 
smoothing while waiting for replies, with 
long lying on hall chairs and counting-house 
brackets. He is the most disinterested and 
most useful, yet the most pertinacious, of 
Paul Prys. He hopes he does'nt intrude ; 
but, do you happen to know what your name 
is, what your address, what your profession ? 
He is a silent daguerreotypist, for ever taking 
your portrait in his printed camera, and 
asking you, “Js this correct?” Time and he 
glide on noiselessly and surely together. As 


ing a tom-tom, and yelping Bengalee ditties 
before the parlour window ; the diplomatic 
man, with the confidential voice, who leaves 
the box of steel pens, as if it were a protocol, 
!and mentions to the housemaid, as Nesselrode 
might mention to Metternich, that he will 
icall for them the day after to-morrow; the 
|hearthing man; the bath-brick man; the 
| spurious taxgatherer, who knocks like the 
water-rate, and hands in a paper, headed 
| “Fire, Fire ;” or “Glorious News” relating 
to Blabberscoat’s pills, or a newly-opened 
| linen-draper’s shop in the Walworth-road ; 
the ecclesiastical man with the white neck- 
cloth and the umbrella, who commences the 
| conversation with a reference to the Beast and 
ithe battle of Armageddon, and ends with 
/enthusiastic encomia on and passionate en- 
|treaties to you to buy Professor Tarpytch’s 
corn-plaister ; the military man with the 








each succeeding year brings good or evil| dyed moustaches, who asks if Captain Sey- 


fortune, grandeur or decadence, he comes mour lives at Number Nine, and while the 
with them, and chronicles your ups and | unsuspecting domestic is gone to enquire, 
downs. As long as you keep out of the! walks off with the barometer, a new silk 
workhouse he will be anxious to learn how) umbrella, and master’s great coat. For all 
you are getting on; and when you die, he these outcasts of commerce is the inoffensive 
will make a last register of your name, with | “ finder-out” not frequently mistaken. Often, 
“Take out” affixed to it, and your name will | too, is he stigmatised as “ taxes ;” often un- 
be erased from the book of London, and from | justly suspected and vituperated as “ bailiffs ;” 
the book of life. very often met in his humble enquiries by 
What may he have been before he took to | the stereotyped reply of domestic servitude : 
“finding out?” A broken merchant, a/“ No; there’s nothing wanted ;” or “ Not to- 
speculator, a schoolmaster? What can he day: I told you so before.” Immediately 
be besides a “Courier and Enquirer?” I after which the door is slammed in his face, 
shudder to think. He must know more; Even when the servants are inclined to be 
about people and their whereabouts than a ‘civil, and really understand the purport of 
postman, a detective policeman, a sheriff ’s/the canvasser’s visit, they are frequently 
officer, an income-tax schedulist, or a begging-| unable to give anything approximating to the 
letter writer. If you were to go through the| correct spelling of their master’s surname, 
Insolvent Court to-morrow, he could describe and seldom know his christian name at all. 
all your consecutive addresses and avocations | How should they? The only head of the 


without halting. If your name were John- 
son,and you were a doctor and a lexicographer, 
he could be your Boswell, and write your 
biography with (ut least local) faultless 
accuracy. 

He does not obtain his information without 
considerable trouble, though. In the city and 
mercantile parts of town great facilities are 
given to him for correcting the Directory, 
and he is seldom detained an unnecessary 
time ; but at the west-end, and more par- 
ticularly the suburbs, he has great difficulty 
in obtaining information, The servant is dis- 
Poon to treat the canvasser as a species of 

awker, if not worse—to place him on a level 


establishment they recognise is “ Missus.” 
She is all in all to them. She engages, she 
discharges; she gives the Sunday out, she 
objects to followers, denounces ringlets and 
enforces caps ; she scolds, pays wages, orders 
the dinner, and is the recipient of tie intelli- 
gence of how much crockeryware the cat 
breaks weekly. Missus is the Alpha and 
Omega of the Household, Master is only an 
inconsequential entity who grumbles when 
dinner is late ; leaves the house early in the 
morning for the city, and comes home late at 
night from his club, leaving his wellington 
boots at the foot of the staircase. So, when 
Betsy is asked the name of the occupier of 
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the house, she answers, “ Missus ”—Mrs. | locality is determined by various incidents. 
Smith or Brown as the case may be; and | The man whose business habitually ends at 
should any enquiry be made as to whether four p.m., prefers.a railway.; while -+he whose 
Mrs. Smith has a husband, it is resented as a |avocations are of uncertain duration prefers 


piece of impertinence—very probably with 
the dreadful words, “Get along with your 
imperence.” 

More than four times the amount of labour 
is requisite for correcting private names in 
the suburbs than forthe same task in the city. 

The vast increase in the size of the Post- 
office Directory may be attributed to two 
causes, one is the continual demolition of piles 
of inferior buildings, among which no name 
was fit to appear in the Directory, and the 
substitution of streets of superior houses, 
many of which are sublet into chambers—the 
occupiers of all of which have to be chronicled : 
but the increase is principally owing to the 
extent to which the business portion of the 
inhabitants of London have become non- 
resident. It is a matter of constant observa- 
tion and mention, that the city merchants and 
tradesmen are non-resident ; but the extent 
to which clerks and small tradesmen reside at 
a distance from their place of business is by 
no means so well known. 

Twenty years ago, the inhabitants of the 
suburbs were principally retired tradesmen, 
who only visited the city at intervals—their 
means of communication being limited to 
three or four coaches a day, for which they 
had to pay a fare of two shillings or eighteen- 
pence. Now, railways, omnibuses, and steam- 
boats convey every evening multitudes to 
and from their shops or counting-houses, at 
charges varying from threepence to a shilling. 


a district to which there is an omnibus every 
five minutes. It thus happens that intimate 
friends and relations are found residing in 
widely different suburbs ; and as visiting is 


thus rendered more: troublesome, they would 


ss lose sight of each other, and the 
weller in Clapham would be afraid to leave 
home to call upon a friend who, when last 
heard of, was residing in St. John’s Wood, 
and who might in the interval have moved 
to Dalston, ‘Kensington, or the Old Kent 
Road, but that scarlet guide, philosopher 
and friend, the Great Red Book, comes to our 
assistance in this conjuncture, by giving us 
an accurate Directory of the residents of the 
suburbs. 

An accurate Directory of almost every 
London subject indeed. The age of the moon ; 
the Princess Helena’s birthday ; the com- 
mencement of grouse-shooting ; information 
relative to sauce manufacturers, commis- 
sioners for taking affidavits, adhesive postage 
stamps, Archidiaconal Courts, provincial 
hotels, post-office receiving-houses, waxwork 
exhibitions, bankrupts’ letters, Foreign-office 
passports, Newgate, bottles containing liquid 
not to be sent by post, clubs, the Court of 
Peculiars, steam-packets, peeresses in their 
own right, obliterating stamps, the Bloowms- 
bury County-courts, workhouses, London 
bankers, droits of the Admiralty, money- 
orders, sworn brokers, Queen Anne’s bounty, 
the first fruits office, Primitive Methodists, 


These multitudes necessarily draw their / her Majesty’s ministers, and the Gutta Percha 


supplies from the shops in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Hence, the houses adjoining 
the main-roads are generally converted into 
shops, the front garden is either built over, 
or used as a standing-place for goods. The 
old road-side public-house with its horse- 


trough, its bench in front for weary travellers, | 


and its swinging sign—the calling place for 
the one carrier of the vicinity—has expanded 
into a huge building, all stucco, gas, and 
glitter, combining the London gin palace with 
the country inn, the assembly-room with 
the Masonic hall, or club-room of the Bene- 
volent Brotherhood of antediluvian buffaloes, 
The newsvender’s shop, where literature was 
not so long ago mixed with kites, hoopsticks, 
marbles, Abernethy biscuits, and bleary 
bullseyes in bottles, has grown into a circu- 
lating library and fancy stationers; the old 
chandler’s shop has become a grocer’s and 
Italian warehouse, and armies of coloured 
bottles start from the plate-glass windows of 
chemists and druggists. It is necessary for 
the wholesale houses to communicate with 
these shops, as much as with those of the 
same description in town ; and they must all 
therefore be included in the Directory. 

In this general scattering of the inhabitants 
of London into the suburbs the choice of a 





Company, with at least fifty thousand other 
subjects as widely dissimilar, will all be found 
treated of in this really wonderful volume. 

But I must make an end of it. Tedious as 
I may have appeared, I am still fearful that I 
have been far from giving in these half dozen 
columns even a tithe of the marrow scattered 
through this great scarlet marrow-bone of 
two thousand pages. More fearful still when 
I remember that the bone itself is but a little 
phalange in the immense corpus of London, 
whose giant heart beats with two millions 
and a half pulsations of busy life in this day 
and hour that I write. 
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